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ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MONTES PIETATIS* 


[N DESCRIBING the Age of the Renaissance in fifteenth-century 
Italy and the economic evils which occasioned the foundation of 
the Montes Pietatis Ludwig von Pastor says: 


Usury and fraud went hand in hand with the wealth and commerce 
which all this luxury required for its support.... Jews and Christians 
combined to grind the people down..., {but} as in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so now, in the latter half of the fifteenth, it was the Franciscans 
who, with the sanction of the Apostolic See, took the social reform in 


hand.! 

Just as the American people, naively perhaps, feel called upon 
periodically to carry the gospel of political freedom to the four 
corners of the earth, so the Franciscan friar made by poverty an 
heir and king of the kingdom of heaven feels called upon to spread 
his gospel of spiritual freedom to those enslaved by material pos- 
sessions. This feeling rises to a magnificent indignation when the 
throttling tyranny of wealth threatens to crush the freedom of the 
spirit in God’s little ones. At such times of crisis, whether in the 


*Paper read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. 


1. History of the Popes, ed. Antrobus, 4th edn. (Herder, St. Louis, 1923), V, 
106-108. 


3 
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thirteenth century, in the fifteenth, or today, the friar appears in 
world history as a social reformer. 

There is, of course, an inevitable connection between Franciscan 
poverty and Franciscan love and sympathy for the poor. This earth 
belongs to the children of God who share in the lordship of Christ. 
But we distinguish between spiritual possession and the artificialities 
of mere wealth. Spiritual possession is obtained when mind and 
heart are enlarged by reading the book of creation, and a man takes 
to himself the truth and beauty and pathos which lie at the heart of 
things. It is this kind of possession alone which makes a man fit to 
hold wealth without dehumanizing himself. The same reverence 
for all created things is the force which impels the friar to strip 
himself completely of material goods and which impels him to work 
for a wiser use of material goods by others. To the friar, selfish 
domination of material goods and the consequent oppression of 
man is a blot on the beauty of the world. Life is too sacred to be 
dealt with ruthlessly by any man. Such ruthless dealing with any 
of God’s creatures is blasphemy against Christ the King for whom 
all creatures live and have their being. Whenever material pos- 
sessions seem likely to crush spiritual possession by choking the 
souls of the rich and by killing both the souls and bodies of the poor, 
then the friar must preach again the liberating message of poverty, 
in the spirit of Francis. 

Francis and his friars show by their example that even in this 
world life can be lived without that symbol of external possession, 
money. In every age they prove to pleasure-loving souls that poverty 
is not an evil, but is the condition for making life the most free, the 
most joyful, the most human thing that civilization can produce. 
This program of Francis, as Archbishop Goodier writes,? “was 
founded on no philosophic or economic theory; he did not conquer 
wealth by the study of wealth, or by the analysis of the world’s re- 
sources and their distribution. ... As his love showed him the beauty 
of God and His Christ, the beauty of the sun, of the birds in the trees 
and the stone beside the running river, so it revealed to him the 
beauty of the hearts of men.” The simple principles of Francis read 
either like platitudes or like ideals beyond human reach, and yet in 


2. “The Influence of St. Francis,” The Dublin Review, CXCVII (1935), 334. 
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Francis himself they were realized and through the centuries his sons 
have found in them the force for effecting social reforms. 

The social activity of the Franciscan order extends from its 
foundation up to the present time.*> The very founding of the order 
was a sociological event. The founding of the Third Order was a 
social work of the highest importance. The Franciscan order, de- 
clares Ratzinger,‘ was essentially a social order and all its institu- 
tions bear the mark of their origin. Heimbucher’ and Holzapfel® 
join in saying that no religious order was more closely associated 
with the medieval guilds than the Franciscans. The Friars Minor 
gathered the workers and craftsmen about the altars of their churches 
and organized them into fraternities which later grew into guilds. 
In their refectories the statutes of the guilds were drawn up and dis- 
cussed. The friars were the counsellors of the craftsmen in the mak- 
ing of contracts and agreements. Their advice was often decisive in 
the conduct of municipal affairs. Unlike the earlier monastic orders 
which built their cloisters in solitary valleys or on almost inaccessible 
heights far from the habitations of men, the Friars Minor established 
themselves by preference in the cities where they carried on an apos- 
tolate among the poor and downtrodden. As with Francis himself, 
their social activity was not the result of philosophic or economic 
theory. Their own example was a most powerful force, for their 
cheerful faces were a winning appeal to the poor to be content in the 
midst of poverty and a telling argument for the rich to flee the evils 
ot avarice. 

Ail this was true in the thirteenth century when the order was 
young and the inspiration of Francis was still fresh and strong, but 
it was no less true in the fifteenth century, in the second spring of 
the order, in the age of Bernardine of Siena and John Capistran, of 
Bernardine of Feltre and James of the Marches. If in the thirteenth 
century the tangible result of Franciscan social activity was the 
organization of craftsmen and the exaltation of labor, the monument 
of the order in the fifteenth century was the foundation of the 
Montes Pietatis. 


3. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche, 3rd edn. 
(Paderborn, Schéningh, 1933), I, 811. 


4, Hist.-pol. Blaetter, CXVIII, 462 et seg. (cited by Heimbucher, op. cit., 
I, 811, note 1). 


5. Op. cit., I, 811. 
6. Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg, 1909), 231. 
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ORIGINS OF THE Montes Pietatis 


The origins of the Montes Pietatis’ are shrouded in some obscur- 
ity, but the institution must be regarded as a collective work of the 
Franciscan order, the result of a living current of ideas which welled 
up in Umbria Santa at Perugia where the first Mons Pietatis was 
founded in 1462. The great popular orators of the fifteenth century, 
St. John Capistran, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. James of the Marches, 
and others, saw the oppression to which usury subjected the people; 
they thought about the means of coming to their aid and spoke of 
these things among themselves. However, no concrete results were 
attained until two men equipped with wide experience of the world, 
Barnabas of Terni and Fortunatus Coppoli, thought out a practical 
method of relieving the needs of the people. 

These two, as it seems, urged the papal legate at Perugia, Ermo- 
lao Barbaro, to favor the foundation of a benevolent lending insti- 
tution. The famous Franciscan preacher, Michele da Carcano di 
Milano, removed the principal obstacle to the project by preaching 
against the Jewish monopoly of money-lending, a privilege which 
the Commune abolished on April 4, 1462. The Mons at Perugia 
began to have legal existence on April 28, 1462, and it actually 
opened its doors on January 13, 1463, with a capital of 1,200 florins. 
Poor and needy people were aided by loans in proportion to their 
requirements, after the appointed officials had investigated their need 
and had received their pledges as security. The borrowers had to 
pay a small interest charge to support the running expenses of the 
institution. 

Although the Mons at Perugia was first in point of time, that of 
Orvieto was the first to receive papal approval. After the popes had 
approved the new institution the spread of the Montes was rapid. 
Holzapfel lists the names of sixty-six friars who founded Montes 
between 1462 and 1515. Among them were St. James of the 
Marches, Bl. Marco da Montegallo, Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, An- 


7. The classic monograph on the subject of the Montes is the work of Holz- 
apfel, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis (1462-1515), Munchen, 1903. The writer has 
used the Italian translation by Dr. Ciutti, “Le Origini dei Monti di Pieta (1462- 
1515), which appeared serially in La Verna {later: Studi Francescani}, I, (1903- 
1904), 406, 470, 603, 667; II (1904-1905), 25, 86, 164, 293, 345, 547, 681, 743. 
See an earlier article by the writer, ‘““Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes Pietatis,’’ 
semion Studies, XXII (1941), 11-32, in which the story of the origins is given 
in full. 
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tonio da Vercelli, Cherubino da Spoleto, Marco da Bologna; but the 
Friar whose name will always be associated with the Montes Pietatis 
is Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, “the St. Paul of the Montes Pietatis.” 
Although he began his preaching career in 1469, no Montes Pietatis 
are associated with the name of Bernardine of Feltre until he 
preached the Lent at Mantua in 1484, but from then until the year 
of his death, 1494, he was tireless in founding and reforming the 
Montes. 

Bernardine of Feltre placed the Montes Pietatis on a sound basis, 
and it was due largely to his efforts that the institution became a per- 
manent one. Realizing that purely gratuitous lending would exhaust 
the capital and bring the institution to an end in a very short space of 
time, he insisted on the interest charge for all the Montes which he 
founded. There is an erroneous idea that in the beginning the 
Montes lent gratuitously, and later, when the first enthusiasm had 
grown cold, they found themselves forced to lend at interest. The 
small charge for expenses was part of the idea of Barnabas of Terni 
from the very first. He discussed the question with Fortunatus Cop- 
poli; and when the latter decided that the practice was not usurious, 
steps were taken to found the Mons at Perugia. When at the general 
chapter of 1493 some members of the order wanted the interest 
charge dropped, Bernardine of Feltre admitted that it would be a 
finer and more religious thing to lend the money gratis, but experi- 
ence had shown that a Mons conducted in this manner would not 
last for any length of time. During the last ten years of his life he 
founded or reéstablished these benevolent institutions in more than 
thirty cities of Italy. 

What was the economic significance of the Montes Pietatis? 
(1) These institutions had many practical economic effects, the 
chief of which was to put money within reach of the needy without 
subjecting them to the usury of Lombard and Jewish bankers; 
(2) their practice of charging a moderate rate of interest on money 
loans had what might be called a theoretical or speculative effect by 
helping to clarify all subsequent Catholic thinking on the morality 
of usury and interest. In this article, after a brief enumeration of 
their immediate practical effects on economics, their impact on Cath- 
olic economic thought will be studied both in the theological con- 
troversy which the establishment of the Montes occasioned and in 
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the teaching of later Catholic economists and theologians who show 
the influence of this controversy and its outcome. 


IMMEDIATE ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


First of all, the friars succeeded in the practical task which they 
set out to accomplish. They checked usury. ““The fall in the rate of 
interest in the sixteenth century to a great extent coincides with the 
prosperity of the Monti di Pieta.”* Undoubtedly the importation of 
precious metals from the New World contributed to this result, but 
had the usurers retained their monopoly of money-lending they 
would certainly have been able to impede or retard the fall in the 
rate of interest. Those cities where the Montes were established were 
usually able to abolish usury entirely. As soon as the two Montes of 
Naples were placed on a working basis usury was suppressed.? Even 
where the usurers still existed, the competition of the Mons Pietatis 
put a check upon their extortions. When opponents questioned the 
good effects of these lending-institutions, the friars could confidently 
say: “Ask the poor!’’?° 

Secondly, the foundations of the friars in Italy set an example for 
other countries and for other men. In the Provincial Council of 
Milan in 1565, St. Charles Borromeo directed the bishops of his 
province to bend every effort to establish these institutions in every 
city and in the more important towns." 

In Germany Montes (pfand-haus, leyh-haus, hulff-haus, schatz- 
kammer der barmherzigkeit) were established in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries at Vienna, Nuremburg, Hamburg, Hanno- 
ver, Ulm, Cassel, Goettingen, Frankfurt, Ratisbon, and Augsburg.” 
These institutions were, as Zech observes, “non quidem perfectissi- 
mae pietatis,” but were established for reasons of political economy: 
(1) to furnish capital to young artisans; (2) to free citizens from 
the necessity of selling their wares to foreigners below price on 


8. Pastor, History of the Popes, V, 112. 

9. E. Flornoy, I/ Beato Bernardino da Feltre (Roma, Desclée, 1908), 169. 

10. Bernardine de Busti, Defensorium Montis Pietatis, 1, 3 (cited by Holzapfel, 
La Verna, Il, 691). 

11. Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis a Carolo Cardinali S$. Praxedis Archiepiscopo 
Condita (Mediolani, Ex Officina Typographica Pacifici Pontii, 1599), p. 43. 

12. Zech, Rigor Moderatus Doctrinae Pontificiae Circa Usuras, Dissert. II, 
§ 223, in Theologiae Cursus Completus, ed. Migne (Parisiis, 1840), XVI. 
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QUINDICE GEXNAKOD MILLE SETTECENTO OTTANTOTIO 


§. MONTE DELLA PIETA DI ROMA | 
La Msi Ce edola vale — Homan 


LOLOL OLD LOLOLO COCO LO 


TOTO: 


: < prs ESO fo per tutto lo 
5 a ea RATES EG] ore estnaerce 
6 See ree 


wir (CRAM 


Bank note for 130 scudi, endorsed by the registrars of the Mons Pietatis 
of Rome. This issue of January 15, 1788, appears to be the first example of 
paper money printed in Italy. It is watermarked, and has embossed seals of 
Pope Pius VI and of the bank, and a representation of Michelangelo’s famous 
Pieta (the dead Christ in the arms of Mary). The note specifies that it is 
worth “130 Roman scudi of 10 giuli per scudo (Scudi Romani Centotrenta 
da giuli Dieci per Scudo).” A giulio was a papal coin, ten of which made up 
a scudo, worth about one U. S. dollar; and this fact is mentioned on the note, 
so that the scudo might not be later depreciated in value and the holders of 
the note thus cheated. Apparently then the papal money of the time was 
fixed in value and thus stabilized the value of the bank notes issued by the 
Montes Pietatis. The original of this bank note is in the possession of Friar 
Cosmas Korb, O. F. M. Conv., M. A. 


OT 








account of their need of ready money; (3) to offer to those wealthy 
persons for whom trade and commerce were unbecoming, an oppor- 
tunity to invest their money; (4) to put the public money to work 
for the benefit of all. The Montes were established in Belgium at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They differed from the early 
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form of the Montes in Italy in this, that they lent not only to the 
poor but also to the rich, and they lent large sums which had been 
accumulated from depositors. They were very similar to the Italian 
montes mixti, about which more will be said later. 

Foundations of the Montes were made in southern France at the 
end of the sixteenth century and they were established in various 
parts of France during the seventeenth century.’ The United States 
and England are the only countries of the civilized world where the 
Montes Pietatis were never established. Pawn-brokers in England 
and in this country use three gold balls as the symbol of their trade. 
This was the official insignia of the Mons Pietatis at Florence and 
was derived from the arms of Lombardy or of the Medici, but this 
is the only thing which our pawn-shops have copied from the 
Montes Pietatis. 

Finally, the Montes had a beneficial influence on the entire finan- 
cial structure of the continental countries. Although in the course 
of time many of the Montes were diverted from their original charita- 
ble scope and began to lend for business purposes and in larger 
amounts, nevertheless the legality of their operations and the mod- 
eration of their rates gave a very useful orientation to finance. They 
remained valuable institutions inspired with a Christian spirit.’° 
In England where no Mons ever existed no check was ever placed 
upon the ravages of usury. From the parliamentary Report on Money 
Lending published in 1898 it appears that money-lenders were then 
lending at rates from a minimum of 60 per cent to a maximum of 
3,000 per cent.’® In the United States, “loan brokers who prey on 
the poor still obtain from 24 to 1,000 per cent interest per annum.” 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE INTEREST-CHARGE 


Besides the immediate economic effects of the Montes Pietatis, 
there were, as has been indicated, theoretical and speculative effects. 
The Montes occasioned a theological controversy about the usury 
laws of the Church which resulted in a broader and deeper concep- 


13. Zech, op. cit., Dissert. Il, § 215. 

14. Flornoy, op. cit., p. 168. 

15. Ibid., pp. 171-172. 

16. Devas, Political Economy, 3 edn. (London, 1907), p. 415. 

17. Cronin, Economics and Society, 3 edn. (Seminary Bookstore, Baltimore, 1938), 
p. 193. 
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tion of the doctrine of the Church on lending and usury. Something 
was charged on the loans of the Montes Pietatis for the support of 
the institution and for the salaries of the officials; this practice was 
attacked as usurious and as prohibited by the Canon Law. 

The controversy was carried on with no pretense at academic 
restraint. Scripture texts were bandied about; visions and prophecies 
were alleged; both sides called one another heretics. If the adver- 
saries of the Montes cited the words of Christ, “Do good, and lend, 
not hoping for any return,’”'* the defenders brought into the fray 
dozens of texts in favor of the Montes, for instance, Mons Dei, mons 
pinguis...mons in quo beneplacitum est Deo habitare in eo. Of 
those who questioned the legality of the institution, they asked: Ut 
quid suspicamini montes coagulatos? And to all opponents they 
made known the scriptural threat, Omnis qui tetigerit montem, morte 
morietur.”' It was also asserted that Christ had appeared to Barna- 
bas of Terni and had foretold that Michele da Milano would found 
the Mons at Perugia. Moreover, Michele had established the insti- 
tution in accordance with revelations from Christ, stcut eum Christus 
edocuit,” therefore, no objections could be raised against it. 

During the course of the dispute three principal works were 
published. Nicholas Barianus, an Augustinian, published an attack 
on the Montes in 1494. His book was ironically entitled, De Monte 
Impietatis. He exploded the story of miracles and revelations alleged 
in favor of the Mons and asserted that the interest-charge was the 
price of the money lent; consequently it was /ucrum ex mutuo and 
therefore contrary to the divine law, both natural and revealed. 

The Franciscan, Bernardine de Busti, answered Barianus in 1497 
in his work, Defensorium Montis Pietatis contra Figmenta Omnia 
Aemulae Falsitatis. He wrote in a rough and witty style suited to 
the temper of the times. In opposition to the forty reasons against 
the Montes, he advanced sixty reasons in their favor. He maintained 
that the interest-charge was not /ucrum ex mutuo but lucrum ratione 
laboris et periculi. A poor man, Bernardine pointed out, is no more 
oppressed by the payment of this charge for necessary work by the 


18. Luke, VI, 35. 
. Ps. LXVII, 16, 17. 
. Ps. LXVII, 17. 
. Exodus, XIX, 12; Holzapfel, La Verna, Il, 745. 
. Bernardine de Busti, Defensorium, Il, 3 (cited by Holzapfel, La Verna, 
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officials of the Mons, than a hungry man is oppressed if I lend him 
grain which he must grind and bake.” 

The great Cajetanus, Thomas de Vio, was the Dominican cham- 
pion in the attack on the Montes Pietatis. His book, De Monte 
Pietatis, appeared in 1498 and contained a profoundly philosophical 
objection to the Mons. The interest-charge, Cajetanus contended, 
was unjust since justice demands that equality be observed in every 
contract. To pay an indemnity in proportion to the amount and 
length of the loan is unfair and cannot escape the taint of usury. 
It is fallacious, he said, to claim that the charge is for the work of 
the officials. The individual borrower causes the officials no trouble. 
All they need do is receive his pledge and then count out and 
hand over to him the amount of his loan. In these actions what 
work is there that is not intrinsic to the loan itself? If work is the 
justifying reason, why charge more for the loan of a ducat than for 
the loan of forty soldi? It is more work to count forty than to count 
one. The officials should either do their work gratis or be supported 
by the Commune; to expect the poor to support them is oppression 
and usury.”4 

The writers were also speakers and the bitterest exchanges took 
place outside the covers of books. Barianus is said to have spoken 
against the Montes “at the peril of his life.”*? At Florence during 
the Lent of 1473 the preachers taught conflicting doctrines concern- 
ing the Montes. To settle the dispute the vicar general ordered a 
public discussion during Easter Week which resulted in judgment 
being given in favor of the Montes. A similar disputation occurred 
at Cremona in 1493, and when the Mons was upheld, the adversa- 
ties hurried home to their convent and rang the bells in festive 
fashion so that the common people would be misled into thinking 
that they had won the debate.” 

The Dominicans, seeing that their philosophical arguments from 
Aristotle would avail them little, decided to make use of their office 
as inquisitors of the faith. The Council of Vienne’’ had condemned 
as a suspect of heresy anyone who would defend usury. Since the 


23. Zech, Rigor Moderatus, Dissert. II, § 151. 

24. Ibid., § 152; Holzapfel, La Verna, Il, 684-685. 

25. Zech, op. cit., § 150. 

26. Ibid., § 161. 

27. C. un., “De usuris,” V, 5, in Clem. in Corpus Juris Canonici. 
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Dominicans were convinced that the Montes were usurious, it fol- 
lowed with inexorable logic that the Franciscans were suspects of 
heresy. In their turn the Friars Minor, who were also official inquisi- 
tors in many places, proceeded against the Friars Preachers as being 
no less tainted with heresy because they contradicted the papal bulls 
of approbation which the Montes had received. Neither group con- 
cerned itself about the excommunications which were fulminated 
by the other, because each alleged pontifical privileges of exemp- 
tion from the censures of the other order. One Franciscan in- 
quisitor thought that he had more right over the Augustinian, 
Nicholas Barianus; but Nicholas asserted that he shared by com- 
munication with the Dominicans in the privilege of being exempt 
from Franciscan excommunications. In his book he says that when 
he made this reply in a public disputation it was received by the 
populace with huge merriment.” 

The Dominicans accused the Franciscans of stubborn pride be- 
cause they clung to a manifest error. The Franciscans accused the 
Dominicans of having money invested with the Jews or of at least 
receiving bribes from the usurers. The mildest thing said by either 
side was that the others were the victims of their own ignorance.” 
In the midst of these mutual recriminations the minister general of 
the Friars Minor, Angelo da Chivasso, called for the full authority 
of the bishops and the aid of the secular arm, declaring in a circular 
letter: Aliud remedium non est ipsis nisi flagella .. . dicente Scriptura, 
quod vexatio dabit intellectum... .*° 

Small wonder that some Franciscans thought the interest-charge 
should be dropped at least for the sake of peace. At the chapter of 
1493 this proposal was made. Bernardine of Feltre admitted it 
would be more ideal to charge nothing, but practical facts would 
not allow this. He insisted firmly that no Mons could succeed unless 
the officials were paid for their work and the borrowers contributed 
in proportion to the advantage they received. Experience proved 
that officials who worked gratis neglected their duties and were 
careless about the welfare of the Mons. Borrowers who were given 
money gratis kept the money as long as they pleased, some never 


28. Zech, Rigor Moderatus, Dissert. II, § 156-159. 
29. Bernardine de Busti, Defensorium, tr. 2, p. 3 (cited by Zech, § 155). 
30. Holzapfel, La Verna, I1, 749-750. 
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paying it back. Others used the Mons as a storage warehouse. In 
summer before going to the country they would bring their coats 
and other articles to the Mons as pawns. Not only were their goods 
well taken care of at no expense, but they were given the loan of 
money besides.*! 

Behind all the controversy lay this simple and practical question: 
If a poor man borrowed a florin from the Mons at Mantua could the 
officials charge him two deniers a month for the service? The Do- 
minicans contended that to do so was usury. The Franciscans main- 
tained that it was not. Both agreed that usury was wrong. The 
Montes were founded to destroy usury. But the Dominicans adopt- 
ing a very narrow view of what constituted usury, asserted that the 
Montes, as a remedy, were as bad as the disease. Taking the canon 
law of the Decretum*® very literally, they held that every money 
charge on a loan is usury. The Franciscans said: Usury, indeed, is 
something charged in excess of the capital, but not everything de- 
manded on a loan in excess of the capital is usury. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Perhaps to most twentieth century observers this entire dispute 
and the canonical prohibition of usury which occasioned it appear 
remote and fantastic, a monks’ squabble resulting from queer medie- 
val ideas on economics. To question the inherent right of money to 
a fixed increase in all circumstances and on all occasions might seem 
today to be on the same level with questioning the existence of day- 
light or any other self-evident truth. In some quarters the tradition 
of civilized humanity against usury is almost lost. 

Economists, however, will recognize that the controversy which 
accompanied the foundation of the Montes Pietatis was but a phase 
in the age-old dispute about the morality of interest-taking. As 
Blackstone wrote in eighteenth-century England: 


There is a species of yo or reward, the most usual of any, but concern- 


ing which many good and learned men have in former times very much 
perplexed themselves and other people, by raising doubts about its 


31. Bernardine de Busti, Defensorium, I, 3 (cited by Holzapfel, La Verna, Ul, 
685-686). 

32. “Quidquid sorti accidit usura est....Quando amplius exigitur quam detur, 
usura accipitur....Ecce evidenter ostenditur, _— quidquid ultra sortem exigitur 
usura est.” c. 3, 4, C. XIV, q. 3 in Corpus Juris Canonici. 
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validity in foro conscientiae. That is, when money is lent on a contract 
to receive not only the principal sum again, but also an increase by way of 
compensation for the use; which generally is called interest by those who 
think it lawful, and usury by those who do not so.33 


And today the question of the morality of interest-taking is still dis- 
cussed, as is evident from the following statements: 


Interest, the modern correlative of debt, has long been a subject of 
dispute among moralists and economists. ...In modern times the teach- 
ing of the early divines was largely ignored as an expanding economic 
system called for more and more capital. Today, however, regardless of 


theory, the law of supply and demand is making reality conform to Aris- 
totle and the economists.>4 


Today more and more is being written on [usury], more and more 
questions being asked about it, serious, dangerous questions; for usury 
today is being pointed out by men who do not speak lightly as... the 
most serious threat to capitalistic civilization.35 


What Heinrich Pesch wrote in 1888 is still true: “The question of 
interest and usury laws is a very old one; however, it appears that 
for a long time to come it will remain a new and open question.”* 


The modern attitude of the Church on this subject is contained 
in the clear statement of Canon 1543.7 The fifteenth century con- 


33. Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. Sharswood (Philadelphia, 1860), 
Book II, n. 454. 

34. Cronin, Economics and Society, p. 193. 

35. Farrell, A Companion to the Summa (Sheed & Ward, New York, 1940), III, 
238-239. 

36. “Zinsgrund und Zinsgrenze,” Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie, XII (1888), 
36-74; 393-418. See also the following more recent articles: Anon., “Usury and 
Interest in Catholic Teaching,” Fortnightly Review, XL (1933), 205, a review of 
Knoll, Der Zins in der Scholastik (Innsbruck, Tyrolia, 1933), and a review of the 
same work in Studies, XXII (Dublin, 1933), 356-358; Somerville, “The Economic 
Evil of Loan Interest,” Studies, XX (1931), and a reply to Somerville by E. J. 
Coyne, Studies, XXI (1932), 123-139; McLaughlin, “De Usura et Interesse,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Louvanienses, 11 (1925), 229-236; McLaughlin, “Usury 
and Profit-earning,” Clergy Review, XII (1936), 201; Bugelnig, “Die haffung des 
Zinses,” Allgemeine Rundschau, XXIII (April 3, 1926), 215-217; Finke, “Das 
kirchl. Zinsverbot als Ausgangspunkt kuenftiger Wirtschaftsreform,” Allgem. Runds., 
XXIII (Jan. 30, 1926), 72-73; Knoll, “Zinsverbot — Zinserlaubtheit,” Allgem. Runds., 
XXV (May 19, 1928), 309-310; Biederlack, “Der Kapitalzins einst und jetzt,” 
Schoenere Zukunft, Ul (1927-1928), 170, 190, 212, 490 (with answers to him on 
pp. 335, 588); Wiesinger, “Zinsverbot und kirchliches Gesetzbuch,” Schoenere 
Zukunft, Il (Jan. 22, 1928), 359-362; Austen, “Das kanonische Zinsverbot,” Theo- 
logie und Glaube, XXV (1933), 441-455; see also Benvenisti, The Iniguitous Con- 
tract, (Burns, London, 1937). 

37. “Si res fungibilis ita alicui detur ut eius fiat et postea tantundem in eodem 
genere restituatur, nihil lucri, ratione ipsius contractus, percipi potest; sed in 
praestatione rei fungibilis non est per se illicitum de lucro legali pacisci, nisi constet 
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titulus suffragetur.” Codex Iuris Canonici, Pit X Pontificis Maximi iussu digestus, 
Benedicti Papae XV auctoritate promulgatus, Romae, 1918. 
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troversy takes on added significance when one realizes that an im- 
portant source for Canon 1543’* is the constitution Inter Multiplices 
of Leo X in the V Council of the Lateran, by which the Montes 
Pietatis were solemnly approved, May 4, 1515. This was the first 
theoretical declaration of the permissibility of interest-taking.*” Leo 
recalled the theological and juridical controversies on the subject 
and pronounced that such lending-institutions are to be recom- 
mended; all who teach the contrary are excommunicated. This pon- 
tifical declaration was the last act in the controversy concerning the 
Montes Pietatis, but though given with the full authority of the 
Church, it merely decided one particular question in the field of 
interest and usury. In future, theologians would carefully scrutinize 
this decision in an effort to extract the underlying principle. As 
Zech wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century: 


We treat of the Montes more at length because from these institutions 
which have been approved by the highest authority in the Church we can 
be led to decide more securely about other contracts, the fairness of which 
is open to doubt.4 


Before passing on to the conclusions which later theologians drew 
from the constitution, Inter Multiplices, it may be useful to consider 
the conflict of ideas which provoked this conciliar definition. Two 
questions call for an answer: (1) Was the canonical doctrine on 
usury in the fifteenth century actually opposed to the practice of 
the Montes in charging interest? (2) If it was not, why did the 
adversaries of the Montes think that it was? 

A valuable study on “The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury 
(XII, XIII, and XIV Centuries)” by T. P. McLaughlin*' is very 
helpful in furnishing an answer to the first of these questions. Fol- 
lowing the doctrines of the Romanists, the canonists taught that 
there are two contracts which by nature are gratuitous, the mutuum 
and the commodatum. If the first is not gratuitous, it at once be- 
comes usurious; if the second is not gratuitous, it ceases to be a 
commodatum and becomes a different contract, namely, /ocatio. Why 


38. Codicis luris Canonici Fontes cura Emi. Petri Card. Gasparri editi (Romae, 
1923), I, n. 67. 
wae hes Pastor, History of the Popes, ed. Kerr, 2 edn. (St. Louis, Herder, 1923), 
397. 
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41. Medieval Studies (Toronto), I (1959), 81-147. 
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this difference? When I rent a horse (/ocatio), I retain ownership, 
but when I lend money or grain (res fungibiles) 1 transfer owner- 
ship and consequently would be acting unjustly in demanding some- 
thing for the use of a thing which is no longer mine. A recent 
writer has expressed this very clearly: 


It is absurdly simple to understand that to charge a man twice for the 
same thing is always unjust; yet that is precisely what usury does, it sells 
the same thing twice. The trick is possible only when the thing sold or 
loaned is consumed in its very first use, things like wine or sandwiches 
or money. When we demand, over and above the return of the original 
sum of money loaned, an added amount for the use of the money, our 
act is the same as selling a man a glass of wine and then charging him 
for the privilege of drinking it.4 


Although the canonists have been almost unanimous in saying 
that usura vera, pura, et propria is condemned by the natural law 
and cannot be permitted by any human law,“ nevertheless even dur- 
ing the Middle Ages they admitted as many as thirteen cases in 
which something in excess of the principal might be demanded and 
taken. Many of these cases had but a slight similarity to usury; 


others were more difficult to explain. The theologians examined 
the cases which the canonists had assembled and extracted the prin- 
ciple behind them: Something may be demanded in excess of the 
principle by reason of three extrinsic titles, damnum emergens, lu- 
crum cessans, periculum sortis.° Damnum emergens is easily ad- 
mitted; /ucrum cessans is allowed with difficulty and with hesitation; 
up to the fourteenth century periculum sortis is not recognized as 
sufficient title to any compensation on a loan.“ There was no formal 
legal mention in the sources of the permissibility of znteresse result- 
ing from these extrinsic titles“? During the greater part of the 
Middle Ages, as Ashley points out, 


by far the greater population of Western Europe continued to be engaged 
in the old unchanging pursuit of agriculture: a declaration that payment 
could be taken for the loan of money would have meant the delivering 
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them into the hands of the spoiler....The original apres had 

really aimed at preventing the — of the weak by the economically 

strong. The gradual exemption from the prohibition of methods of em- 
ploying money which did not involve oppression, instead of obscuring 
the original principle, may be said to have brought it out more clearly. 

As the great jurist, Ihering, has said, the exception is frequently the only 

way in which a principle renews its youth. 

After the fourteenth century conditions changed and the reasons, 
extrinsic to a loan, which would excuse a man from lending gratis 
began to be more frequent. The position of the canonist, Panormi- 
tanus, on this question is quite clear. He died in 1445, just seventeen 
years before the foundation of the first Mons at Perugia. His writ- 
ings may really be said to represent the state of canonical teaching 
at the close of the medieval period, and his doctrine on usury and 
interest may likewise be said to represent the canonical doctrine on 
usury at the time when the Montes were founded. He writes: “Et 
hoc tene perpetuo menti ut sic etiam de jure canonico possit peti 
aliquid ultra sortem ratione interesse, non solum damni contingentis, 
sed etiam lucri cessantis.”* St. Antonine of Florence and St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena also saw that in the changed state of industry and 
commerce there were times when interest might be taken on a money 
loan, by reason of extrinsic titles.°° It appears, therefore, that the 
founders of the Mowtes were in full accord with current canonical 
doctrine when they charged a small rate of interest to cover the 
expenses of the institution. The extrinsic title of damnum emergens 
was present; the charge was not usura but interesse which, according 
to Panormitanus, was licit etiam de jure canonico. This conclusion 
of St. James of the Marches, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, Bl. Marco da 
Montegallo, Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, and many other holy men was 
confirmed when Leo X gave his solemn approbation in the V Lateran 
Council: 


Sacro approbante Concilio, declaramus, et definimus, Montes Pietatis . . . 
in quibus pro eorum impensis, et indemnitate, aliquid moderatum ad solas 
Ministrorum impensas, et aliarum rerum ad illorum conservationem, ut 


49. Commentaria in c. 8, X, V, 19, Vol. VIII, fol. 238v (quoted by McLaughlin, 
Medieval Studies, 1, p. 146, note 519). 
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praefertur, pertinentium, pro eorum indemnitate dumtaxat, ultra sortem 
absque lucro eorumdem Montium, recipitur, neque speciem mali praeferre, 
nec peccandi incentivum praestare, neque ullo pacto improbari, quinimmo 
meritorium esse, ac laudari et probari debere tale mutuum, et minime 
usurarium putari. .. .5! 


If the practice of the Montes of charging a small rate of interest 
was not in conflict with the current canonical doctrine on usury, 
why did the opponents of the Montes Pietatis think that it was? 
Allowing for the fact that petty jealousies between religious orders 
had some part to play in the controversy, one must admit with Pope 
Leo X that the adversaries of the Montes were motivated by a great 
zeal for justice and by a fear lest any quarter be given to rapacious 
usury.*? It was not accidental, on the contrary it was almost inevita- 
ble, that their zeal for justice should have led them into the error 
of condemning every money charge on a money loan. During the 
early Middle Ages when the Canon Law on usury was first framed, 
there was no question of legitimate interest, because all interest was 
in reality exorbitant since the justifying extrinsic titles were not 
present. “There was then very little scope for lending capital to be 
used in business.”*? So long as these conditions remained, “the 
canonist doctrine was but the ‘legal’ and it may be added, the 
ethical ‘expression of economic conditions.’ ‘It implies,’ as the Ger- 
man economic historian, Arnold, long ago said, ‘that money had not 
yet the characteristics of capital.’”** The fifteenth century was the 
century of transition. To the purely political observer the age may 
appear to be a time of retrograde confusion, but in the economic 
sphere it was one of rapid development.** Circumstances arose where 
it became possible to demand legitimate interest, but it was natural 
that moralists would be slow to recognize these changes. 


The economic laws of a people must give expression to the moral 
law in accord with the needs of that people, but there is always a 
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danger that moralists will cling to the concrete expression of the 
natural law as it is contained in the positive law. There is a tendency 
to forget that, though the fundamental moral principles are immu- 
table, the expression of these in positive law is mutable. There is 
always the possibility that the conservatism of moralists will transfer 
the predicate of immutability from the fundamental principles to 
the forms and institutions of positive law.°° This is exactly what 
happened in the controversy concerning the Montes Pietatis. 

In the transitional age of the fifteenth century those who clung 
to the old viewpoints put false but specious theories above the neces- 
sary and justifiable claims of life. Their reasoning, says Funk,°’ was 
forsaken by those who recognized the needs of the time in their 
essential justice, even though it was not always easy to prove the 
validity of their views in opposition to the dominant theories. For 
the moral evaluation of economic developments in the later Middle 
Ages there were two points of view: that of those who measured 
the new developments according to their interpretation of the old 
positive laws (the usury laws); these were the opponents of the 
Montes. Then there was the point of view of those who faced the 
fundamental moral law, the claims of conscience, and the changed 
circumstances; these were the founders of the Montes. Both were 
actuated by the highest motives, namely, love of justice and love 
of the poor. It was love of the poor which prompted the Church to 
pass the stringent laws against usury and interest-taking in the early 
Middle Ages, but now intelligent love of the poor demanded that 
they be given an institution which would free them from the grip of 
usurers and professional money-lenders, and to keep this institution 
in existence a small money-charge on money loans was necessary. 
If this came into conflict with old ideas, so much the worse for the 
old ideas. Ultimately the V Lateran Council decided against the 
faulty theory and in favor of the reasonable practice, but though 
ecclesiastical authority put an end to the controversy about the spe- 
cial case of the Montes, it did not complete the inner scientific analy- 
sis of the interest and usury laws.* 


56. Cf. Funk, “Recht und Moral in Bezug auf das Wirtschaftsleben,” Theol. Quart. 
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SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE OF THE CONSTITUTION, Inter Multiplices 


The constitution, Inter Multiplices, of Leo X had far-reaching 
results. First of all, by closing the controversy and imposing silence 
on all opponents under penalty of excommunication, it allowed the 
Montes to develop in peace under the protection of the Church. 
After the V Lateran Council only one major theologian, Soto, taught 
that the practice of the Monfes in charging interest was inexcusable. 
In defending himself against the charge of denying a conciliar defini- 
tion, Soto argued that the constitution, Inter Multiplices, could not 
be binding, since the great Cajetanus had attended the Council as 
Master General of the Dominicans, and still attacked the Montes. 
However, Soto overlooked the fact that though Cajetanus had writ- 
ten against the Montes he did so before the definition of the Council. 
De Lugo (1583-1660) and Lessius (1554-1623) advance argu- 
ments in direct refutation of Soto. Schmalzgrueber cites the teaching 
of Soto and then adds: “sed negandum est, quod quidquam usurariae 
iniquitatis contineant”’; in support of this statement he lists the fol- 
lowing theologians who treat of the Montes and give them their full 
approval: Navarrus (+1586), Toletus (+1596), Valentia (1543- 
1603), Azorius (+1607), Molina (+1600), Castropalaus (+1633), 
Tamburini (1591-1675), Wadding (1586-1644), Haunoldus 
(+1630), Illsung (c. 1693), Pithing (+1670), Engel (+1688), 
Wiestner (17 saec.).° 

It would, of course, be easy to multiply the names of Catholic 
theologians who agree with a conciliar definition of the Church, but 
to the arguments ex Concilio Lateranensi V and ex Concilio Triden- 
tino (which enumerated the Montes among the /oca pia)® the 
theologians added arguments ex ratione which had the effect of 
clarifying the principle behind the definition. Thus Benedict XIV® 
quotes Sylvius (1581-1649) who develops an argument as follows: 
Suppose a friend wants to borrow money from me and he lives a 
day’s journey distant; if I hire a man to take the loan to my friend, 
surely I can demand of him not only the sum which he borrowed but 


59. De Iustitia et Iure, d. XXV, 10, in Disputationis Scholasticae et Morales 
Opera Omnia, ed. Fournials (Vives, Parisiis, 1893), VII, 294. 

60. De lustitia et Iure, L. Il, c. 20, dub. 23 (Antverpiae, 1617). 

61. Ius Ecclesiasticum Universum (Romae, 1843), Lib. V, tit. 19, n. 81-83. 

62. Sess. XXII, de ref., c. 11. 

63. De Synodo Dioecesana (Ferrariae, 1756), L. X, c. 5. 
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also the money which I paid the messenger. In other words, no one 
is bound to lend at a loss to himself; he can always demand as much 
as is necessary to indemnify himself. To demand a return on a money 
loan in cases like this is not usury but is simply interesse by reason of 
the title of damnum emergens. Laymann (+1625) says that the 
Mons Pietatis of Italy is justified because of the presence of a con- 
tractus innominatus in addition to the contract of loan; the officials, 
as it were, say to the borrower: We will suffer this loss or undergo 
this risk for you and in consideration of the same you will pay us 
so much. 

A most important development of the principle behind the con- 
stitution, Inter Multiplices, was effected by the establishment of the 
Montes Mixti. In these institutions the capital was accumulated not 
so much from alms and free-will offerings as from the investments 
of persons who lent to the Moxs with the expectation of realizing 
four or five per cent interest on their deposits. The significance of 
this development is thus described by J. M. Harty:® 


The Montes Pietatis which did an enormous amount of good in liberating 
the poor from the oppressive exaction of the Jewish money-lenders, pre- 
pared the minds of theologians for a system in which a moderate interest 
is payable. This influence became especially strong when with the estab- 
lishment of Montes Mixti, a little interest began to be charged not merely 
in order to enable the institutions to pay the ordinary expenses, but also in 
order to enable them to pay something more to investors who would 
thereby be induced the more readily to lend their money. Although many 
authorities did not regard this as lawful, others permitted it with the 
result that a milder view about interest began to prevail. 


The permission to pay investors four per cent interest on money 
lent to a Mons was first granted by Pope Julius III to the Mons at 
Vicenza in 1555. According to the terms of the pope’s grant, the 
investors had to be people who had the opportunity of investing 
money easily and advantageously in farms or.other lawful enter- 
prises and who could reasonably expect from these ventures a profit 
of five or six per cent. If, instead of investing their money in the 
ways just mentioned, their charity moved them to lend it to the 
Montes, the title of /ucrum cessans was present and they could law- 


64. Theologia Moralis in V Libros distributa (Bambergae, 1688), L. III, tr. 4, 
c. 14, n. 10. 

65. “Historical Evolution of the Catholic Teaching on Usury,” Irish Theological 
Quarterly, Dublin, V (1910), 1-19. 

66. Zech, Rigor Moderatus, Dissert. II, § 203. 
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fully take four per cent interest by reason of this extrinsic title. Two 
conditions, therefore, were required: (1) the intention to help the 
poor (and not to make a gain on the need of the poor); (2) actual 
lucrum cessams. Ferraris” quotes Pignatelli (c. 1645) as saying that 
the Montes could pay depositors five per cent, “‘idque ratione lucri 
cessantis et damni emergentis, seu indemnitatis ipsorum deponen- 
tium.” The Mons, in turn, could charge its borrowers seven per 
cent, that is, two per cent for expenses and five per cent for the 
payment of investors. Ferraris then names the following authors 
who declare that it is licit for the Mons to charge whatever is neces- 
sary for expenses even though they pay five per cent to depositors: 
Reginald (+1623), Bonacina (+1631), Filliuccius (1556-1622), 
Pasqualigius (+1630), Lessius (+1623), Laymann (+1625). Les- 
sius, indeed, declares that eight or ten per cent is still a moderate 
charge, because it is permissible to charge as much as is necessary to 
prevent loss to the lender. Boranga® says that although some 
theologians question the lawfulness of the Montes Mixti, the com- 
mon opinion declares that their operations are lawful and this is 
confirmed by the decision of the bishops of Belgium in 1617, a de- 
cision which was not overruled by the Holy See. 


A further development in the evolution of the Montes took place 
when Sixtus V (1585-1590) allowed the Mons at Bergamo to charge 
three per cent on loans and then to retain as a reserve fund what was 
left after expenses had been paid.” 


A still more important conclusion was drawn from the constitu- 
tion, Inter Multiplices when it was conceded that private citizens 
also might found Montes and demand enough to cover their 
expenses.”’ The deduction was entirely legitimate since, if the 
Montes were permitted by the V Lateran Council to charge whatever 
was necessary pro eorum indemnitate, a private citizen could also 
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do the same without committing the sin of usury. For the same rea- 
son Laymann” allowed private persons to engage in the business of 
lending ready cash to artisans, particularly weavers. He argues: 

.cohonestatur, qui in Italia dicitur Mons Pietatis... (et) non 
absimilis negotiatio est, quam in Germania nostra quibusdam in locis 
usitatam audio.” And Lacroix (c. 1700)” in answer to the question: 
“Quid circa Montes pietatis, Lombardos et Beursas sit addendum?” 
declares that the Montes are licit even if they charge as high as 
fifteen per cent (since they must be ready for every emergency) and, 
likewise, the ordinary pawn-shops are licit if their monthly charge is 
moderate. 

In studying the influence of the Montes Pietatis upon later moral 
theologians and their doctrine regarding usury and interest, there 
appear many of the phenomena which Newman notes in tracing the 
development of any idea. In the beginning the idea of charging 
money on a money loan was expressed and explained inadequately. 
There was a general agitation of thought, and an action of mind 
upon mind. There was a time of confusion, when conceptions and 


misconceptions were in conflict. After a while a definite teaching 
emerged, but this definite statement (the decision of the Lateran 
Council) was limited to a particular case. It necessarily rose out of 
an existing state of things, and savored of the soil from which it 
came. The vital principle behind that decision needed disengaging 
from what was particular and temporary and the idea had to test 
itself in new forms and in new relations. 


After the title of damnum emergens was recognized as a legiti- 
mate reason for charging interest in the case of institutions erected 
by public authority, it was only logical to recognize that the same 
title would justify a private citizen who engaged in the same enter- 
prise. The foundations of the Montes Mixti were a far step forward 
in giving full recognition to the title of /ucrum cessans, and when 
the establishment of a reserve fund was permitted because the Mons 
had to be ready for all emergencies there was some implicit recogni- 
tion given to the title of periculum sortis. Fundamentally, the doc- 
trine of the founders of the Montes Pietatis was the same as the 
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doctrine of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century canonists: nothing 
may be taken on a mutuum vi ipsius mutui, but if you have by an 
advance of money rendered another a service, you may protect your- 
self against the loss of profit (/ucrum cessans) which you had reason- 
able expectation of making, had the money remained in your pos- 
session, and you may draw compensations for your losses (damnum 
emergens) and for risk (periculum sortis). Fundamentally, the 
Canon Law today is the same as the doctrine of the founders of the 
Montes Pietatis. Canon 1543 declares that nothing may be taken on 
a loan by reason of the loan itself, but on the occasion of a loan the 
legal rate, and even a higher than legal rate, may be taken provided 
there is a just and proportionate extrinsic title. 

The Canon Law today permits the accepting of the legal rate of 
interest unless the legal rate is manifestly immoderate; and it is 
manifestly immoderate if it exceeds the amount which is justified 
by extrinsic titles. As Blackstone wrote toward the end of the 
eighteenth century: 


For the whole of this matter is well summed up by Grotius: “if the com- 
pensation allowed by law does not exceed the proportion of the hazard 
run, or the want felt by the loan, its allowance is neither repugnant to 
the revealed nor the natural law; but if it exceeds those bounds, it is then 
oppressive usury; and though the municipal laws may give it impunity, 
they can never make it just.”75 


Though much has been written to explain why a money charge 
on a loan is normally lawful today, whereas it was normally unlaw- 
ful in the Middle Ages, it would seem that little advance has been 
made beyond the contribution of the theologians and moralists who 
first justified the Montes Pietatis: something can be taken on a money 
loan, if there is a just and proportionate extrinsic title; in the Middle 
Ages this extrinsic title was normally lacking, whereas it is normally 
present today. Other explanations which are sometimes put forward 
by modern writers are not really new and they do not really explain 
the difficulty. Thus, Bernardine of Siena would understand the argu- 
ment: “money today has become capital”, for he offered this 
argument in the fifteenth century,”© and behind this argument is 
simply the extrinsic title of /ucrum cessans. 


75. Commentaries, Book II, n. 456. 
76. Cf. “Bl. Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes Pietatis,’”’ Franciscan Studies, 
XXII (March, 1941), 15. 
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Eligius Bassaeus in the early seventeenth century” discussed the 
arguments (sometimes regarded as modern) based on the permis- 
sion of the civil law (titulus legis civilis) ,”* the fertility of money,” 
and the fact that most money loans are really contracts of /ocatio, 
rather than mutuum.® However, the view of such writers as Wernz*! 
and Lehmkuhl,** that today one of the extrinsic titles is apt to be 
present more frequently and the legal rate of interest is usually a 
declaration that such extrinsic titles exist, is the traditional explana- 
tion offered by the founders of the Montes and still seems to be 
most satisfactory. 

The Montes Pietatis are significant for the fact that the Friars 
Minor recognized the need of the poor for a money-lending institu- 
tion and they perceived, too, that changing economic circumstances 
permitted them to charge a small rate of interest to cover operating 
costs. This fifteenth-century Franciscan institution has had a lasting 
effect on all later Catholic economic thought. No one denies that 
there is a vast amount of usury in the present economic system, but 
whenever a Catholic economist under the guidance of the Church is 


careful to distinguish usury from legitimate interest he owes much of 
his clarity of thought to the Friars Minor of the fifteenth century. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY* 


T IS not easy to see the new aspects of the economic problem of 

the family after this second world war of a century in which the 

effects on the technique of production already show themselves as 
revolutionary. 


Perhaps we shall see the economic problem of the family tend 
more and more towards the plan of the consumer; perhaps also the 
unforeseen forms of domestic economy will orient the social science 
of the family towards new fields of research and solution. The 
economic problem of the family will retain, nevertheless, a place of 
ptimary importance in North America for reasons which are of in- 
terest to the two great nations of this continent, and on account of 
the democratic civilization which they have created after three cen- 
turies of enthusiastic efforts. 


This importance springs from the very structure, clearly a family 
one, of the American and Canadian people. According to an inquiry 
conducted by the Brookings institution and based on the census of 


1930, the United States then counted 27,474,000 families whose 
homes sheltered 97 per cent of the entire population. The 2,419,360 
Canadian families of the census in 1931 accounted in their turn for 
99 per cent of the total population of this country. 

On the other hand, the family, by its economic complex, is most 
directly linked to this quality of civilization which characterizes 
North America. This means that if the social collective form is ever 
to prevail here, the family will remain the most fitting personal ex- 
pression of it, and the one that is most apt to save the Christian value 
of our civilization. 

In fact, economics are part of man himself, according to the 
formula of J. Vialatoux' in as far as the need and use of riches con- 
trol man’s life. It was this view of the matter that led Grosse to 
write, in 1896: 


In its essential features, the character of each particular form of the family 
may be explained by the form of economy in which it is rooted.? 


‘ *Paper read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
erence. 

1. J. Vialatoux, La Notion d’Economie Politique (Strasbourg, 1922), p. 150. 

2. Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirtshaft, 1896. 
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Without doubt, the numerous family régimes that have succeeded 
one another since primitive times invalidate the universal and exclu- 
sive value of the theory of Grosse: it remains true, however, that the 
family form which has prevailed among western peoples since the 
industrial revolution testifies to its value. 


THE FAMILY UNDER MANCHESTER CAPITALISM 


Not only has the family gone down before the exigences of Man- 
chester Capitalism, but it has also been influenced by its philosophy 


and materialism. 


The industrial revolution which caused family economy to dis- 
appear by generalizing industrial concentration, has also favored an 
economic system divorced from morals by connivance with the ration- 


alism which triumphed in this half of the nineteenth century. Viala- 
toux writes: 


Everyone knows that modern economic science — the first draught, as it 
were, of the enterprises of positive sociology of the nineteenth century — 
was born of the naturalism of the Encyclopedists as a science of natural 
physical laws, and that this physiocracy has presided over the liberal 
economic policy, which, in spite of many retouches and of successive cor- 
rections, continues to rule to this day. 


This conception demands the reign of order in the free play of the appe- 
tites and instincts which move our animal nature. It believes in physical 
nature and in the imperium despoticum of economic laws; the metaphysics 
that inspires it, considers man as an animal. It is not so ype that this 
“doctrinal” error should have sown disorder and reaped suffering, and 
that this false human liberty—liberty given to animal appetites — 
should have enslaved men instead of co-ordinating them.3 


As a reaction against all association, the new economy persuades 
the individual that he dominates the group, and that he cannot de- 
velop himself save by escaping from the group. Stuart Mill repeats, 
after Adam Smith, that the value of society consists not in its frame, 
but in the individuals who of themselves perfect the frame; he pleads 
for the emancipation of woman. Francis Place goes further, and 
extends this emancipation even to family morals, while Karl Marx 
and Frederic Engels go so far as to see in family life nothing but an 
idea of the bourgeoisie. 


3. Vialatoux, op. cit., p. 166. 
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One might trace back the philosophic foundations of modern 
economy to mechanistic and hedonistic principles. All social order 
Springs spontaneously from the individual relations of men one with 
another. The interest of the individual, by the play of contracts, 
meets the common interest, and establishes an order of equity thanks 
to the exchanges, in a free market, effected on a basis of equivalence 
and utility. It is the seeking after well-being that alone regulates the 
productive activity of men even in the midst of the family group. As 
Ernest Groves says: 


The general trend in America has been towards the raising of the standard 
of living, but this has been more than overshadowed by a still greater 
elevation in the desires that have found expression in economic demand.‘ 


This deliberate distorting by modern economy of the primary 
ends for which the family exists, is aggravated by the /aisser-faire 
attitude of the state. Conditions have become so bad that Pope 
Pius XI denounced them in his letter of 1931. He said: 


Such are the actual conditions of economic and social life among men that 
many of them have the greatest difficulty in working out what is surely 
the only necessary thing they have to accomplish, namely, their eternal 
salvation.> 


Of all the social problems undermining American society, there 
is none more deeply affecting human conditions than the economic 
problem of the family. All the future of natural morals is at stake 
in this great struggle of the man of today, brought about by the de- 
sire to run his family life in accordance with the rhythm of comfort 
and the constant remembrance of the demands of traditional ethics. 
This antagonism between pagan and Christian outlooks on life, 
which we find on the plane of international life, has its most tragic 
realization in the sanctuary of the family. What social order can 
boast of any stability so long as it is linked up with an economy 
which fights against the family? In what direction must we orient 
economy in order that it may serve all the ends of the family? These 
are the two important points which we shall study briefly. 


4. Groves, Ernest R., The Family and its Social Functions (Lippincott, 1940), 
p. 571. ; 
5. Quadragesimo Anno. 
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AN ECONOMY AGAINST THE FAMILY 


It would be an easy task to show how liberal capitalism, in 
spreading everywhere the preéminence of pleasure, has developed at 
the same time a burning envy in the Jower strata of the people. One 
can also see how this grudge which has been incorporated into radical 
systems is far from permitting a few of the rich to continue to 
monopolize earthly pleasure; rather, it fosters a desire to own an 
equal share, even at the price of blood-red revolution and the rooting 
out of those pleasure-loving classes. Thus, by failing to recognize 
its true human objectives and by refusing to adapt itself to the three 
big realities of the political order, namely, the family, the profes- 
sions, and the state, this false social economy has sown social divi- 
sions and is unwittingly destroying itself. 

We said destroying itself, and we mean it. It is truly self-destruc- 
tion towards which the present liberal economics are moving. Capi- 
talism, as it has at present evolved and as it now rules our two coun- 
tries, has long since lost that capacity for self-regulation which first 
justified it in the eyes of its early promoters. It is only by dint of new 
decrees and enactments that the state maintains this system, worm- 
eaten to its foundations. Automatism of prices, which should obtain 
in the system of free competition under the law of supply and de- 
mand, no longer works. Production of goods is only a by-product of 
production of profits at the discretion of business-men and financiers. 
The unlimited power of the monopolies is more and more suppressed 
by the state which in turn has become a contractor, with this dif- 
ference, that its unbounded resources soon overpower private enter- 
prises. 

With the industrial revolution the one-time paternal power of 
the patriarchal family was undermined by the collapse of family pro- 
duction, and all the social functions of the family suffered from the 
reaction of this diminution of its economic function. 

It was in the interior of the family that the result was first felt. 
It was there that the system of our great factories produced its first 
changes. By them the economic autonomy of the family was attacked 
in two ways, as says William Haber: 
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First, in removing the process of production and the producers from the 
home; and secondly, in depriving the family of its only or greatest 
source of income.§ 


The earning of one’s livelihood, separately, and outside the 
home, diminishes the family spirit, as it also attacks the economic 
integration of the family by the spirit of individualism in the control 
of expenses. Again, the independence of the different members of 
the family disrupts the integrity of the family group. 

But the family has also been affected by outside influences. The 
modern city, immeasurably enlarged by rural migration, has de- 
veloped too quickly, and has found it difficult to adjust the many 
demands for subsistence to the industrial capacities of absorption. 
This rural exodus was particularly remarkable during the years 1921 
to 1931 in the Maritime Provinces of Canada and in the Province of 
Quebec. This last-mentioned province showed a percentage of 48.9 
of the total Canadian rural migration during those ten years; in other 
words 198,800 persons moved from the country to the cities. Small 
wonder that since that time Quebec has accounted for half of the 
total unemployment in Canada. The immediate consequences of this 
over-rapid urbanization are seen in the lowering of the standard of 
living among the working people; the increase of poverty; the multi- 
plying of cases of delinquency, of vice, of mental and physical sick- 
ness, and the numerous cases of accidents so detrimental to family 
prosperity. 

To the other forms of disintegration of the family must be added 
the false prestige given to modern economics, and the exaggerated 
importance given to material riches. These have resulted in reducing 
to second place such social functions of the family as the education 
of children by a wise and prudent family authority, and the sense of 
family solidarity. All of these have been passed over to the state and 
weigh heavily on the budget of public assistance. Moreover, the 
present-day materialism has brought into family consciousness new 
aspirations after luxury and unlimited desires for enjoyment; but it 
has not been able to provide adequate means of satisfying these 
exorbitant yearnings. The consequence is a class consciousness, and 
a spirit of resentment very detrimental to social order, plus an in- 


6. Haber, William, ‘The Effects of Insecurity on Family Life,” The Annals, 
March, 1938, p. 36. 
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stability of the family which is now reduced to the father, mother, 
and those only who are dependents and deprived of self-support. 

It has been demonstrated that the buying power of the working- 
man’s salary is not any higher today than it was at the beginning of 
the industrial revolution (around 1837), and that the working-man’s 
family is on the average poorer than it was at that time. This is con- 
firmed by the statistics on the revenue of working-men’s families in 
Canada and the United States, which prove that the majority of the 
working population live beneath the average standard of life in 
North America. 

In 1935, more than 57 per cent of the families of the United 
States received a revenue ranging between $500 and $1,500.’ More 
than 1,500,000 Canadian workers have an annual salary of less than 
$1,000. The commodities which we will call ordinary are still far 
from being equally shared by all the population. Only five per cent 
of Canadian farms have running water; ten per cent have electric or 
gas lighting; fifteen per cent possess a radio. In the Province of 
Quebec, ten per cent own an automobile® The royal investigations 


conducted in Canada within the last decade demonstrate abundantly 
the excessive length of working hours in many industries, and the 
insufficiency of salaries for the needs of large families.’ 

The same conclusion is given by the White House Conference 
on “Children in a Democracy,” in its report of 1940: 


Many children, as well as many adults, lack sufficient food and adequate 
shelter, and many millions of Americans lack needed medical attention.1 


These impressive figures, taken together, lead to the important con- 
clusion: There is a lack of economic security in the American family. 
Private initiative is clearly insufficient for the task of providing for 
the needs of the family institution. The state is beginning to with- 
draw the unlimited confidence it has placed in private agencies for 
organizing social security. In 1937, the private insurance companies 


7. Hodson, William, ‘The Economic Basis for Child Welfare,” The Annals, No- 
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Employment Commission, 1937). 
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who pretended to be able to meet all risks of existence for a long 
time, assured 22 per cent of their clients for losses of $300 to $999,” 
a figure far below the permanent expenses caused by accidents, the 
number of which was raised to 7,628,000 in 1933 in the United 
States alone, and that for the professional class only. 

We have not yet realized a democratic economy for the greatest 
injustice done to the family namely, undernourishment. William 
Hodson recently calculated that there was the fantastic number of 
36,000,000 undernourished people in the United States.» In Canada, 
in the matter of instruction, higher instruction is given only to the 
wealthier classes, as is shown in public schools by the fact that the 
312,000 children in Grade I are reduced to scarcely 26,000 in 
Grade XII." 


This disproportion in the use of the goods of the American de- 
mocracy is not less evident from the distribution of the burden of 
public expenditures. In 1938, the Canadian working class con- 
tributed 58.5 per cent of the national revenue in the form of various 
taxes, and received in return only 22.2 per cent of all the disburse- 
ments of the state.’ 


MoRAL CONSEQUENCES 


An economic arrangement so heedless of true family welfare 
could not but have lamentable repercussions in traditional family 
morals. It goes without saying that for the practice of family virtues 
at least a minimum of security is required. Unfortunately the war- 
fare against Christian morals began in the interior of the home. 


When labor is no longer able “by its normal earning capacity, to 
bring home the resources that will suffice for the livelihood of all 
who depend upon the worker,” then everything favors the employ- 
ment of negative solutions, and even the wife deserts the hearth, 
unless the state intervenes with a vigorous policy in favor of higher 
natality.'* 
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America, like many European countries, already suffers from the 
plague of depopulation. In 1930 there was, on an average, one per- 
son less by family than in 1880. During this period the rate of 
nativity diminished by 40 per cent. This constant decline is still 
continuing, for the expected increase in the population of the United 
States during 1930-40 was only 7 per cent instead of 11 per cent as 
it should have been." 

The same tendency exists in Canada. During the last fifty years 
the registers show a decline of 23 per cent in the rate of nativity. 
The puritan and austere morals of the early families in America cer- 


tainly do not explain the decline in births; but, as Charles W. Coul- 
ter expresses it, 


We must look for it in the economic and industrial conditions operating 
through social patterns, such as late marriage, the quest for higher mar- 
riage, bachelorhood, and prudential control over the size of the family.!8 
The Gallup Poll confirms our contentions when it claims that as 


many as 77 per cent of the citizens of the United States favor the 
diffusion and use of contraceptives. 


THE FAMILY DURING THE DEPRESSION 


The long depression from 1929-39 added to the precariousness of 
the economic conditions of the American family. Because of its 
advanced stage of industrialization, North America has been affected 
more than all the other continents by this great crisis of unemploy- 
ment and misery. In 1937 there still existed in Canada 75,200 heads 
of families in city districts who were without work.'? According to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute Estimates, the United States 
counted no less than 14,000,000 unemployed in 1938. Finally in the 
same country between 6 and 8 million children in 1939 were in 
families dependent for food and shelter on various forms of eco- 
nomic aid.” 

It has been ascertained that the first effect of unemployment on 
the family is the destruction of its psychological unity. Here are the 
conclusions of William Hodson: 
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The discouragement and bitterness which come with unemployment, re- 
sulting in drinking, brutality towards wife and children, desertions, hu- 
miliation of relief, lowered morals, and loss of self-respect, are conse- 
quences of an ailing industrial order which has transmitted its pains 


through a single wage-earner to a group of four, or more, people, old 
and young.?! 


Without doubt this crisis affects families differently according to 
their moral tone.” It remains true, however, that the family as an 
institution has suffered certain modifications which have diminished 
its cohesion, ruined its intimacy, and reduced the efficiency of its 
functions, both primary and secondary. The Bureau of Assistance 
for the French Canadian families of Montreal discovered in 1940, 
85 cases of separation, and 65 of desertion, out of a total of 2,001 
cases treated by its social service. This, remember, in an ethical en- 
vironment recognized for the vigor of its moral life and for the co- 
hesion of the institution of the family. 

The depression had an adverse influence on the solidarity of the 
family by preventing it from helping its impoverished dependents: 
whence arose a new problem, that of transients without fixed abode. 
Their number rose in the United States to 500,00077 and in Canada 
to between 85,000 and 100,000 in the last years before the war. 

It would be interesting and useful to trace the effects of unem- 
ployment and of bad economic conditions on the family and see their 
results in public health. Investigations on this point are admittedly 
insufficient. All the same, the Montreal Family Welfare Association 
has brought to our notice the cases of sickness in families of unem- 
ployed helped by this organization. It claims that in 29 per cent of 
the families it discovered serious illnesses, and in 40 per cent of 
them sickness of a milder type.”* Such attestations are more than 
sufficient to prove the close relationship between unemployment and 
disorganization of the family; and when one considers the super- 
ficial remedies that have been applied to these evils, one can assert 
without exaggeration that unemployment has heaped up ruins that 
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will be repaired with difficulty, and that the very foundation of our 
Christian civilization has been shaken. 


CAN ECONOMY BE OF SERVICE TO THE FAMILY? 


As one studies the evolution of the family on the North American 
continent, one is struck with the progressive diminution of its eco- 
nomic réle, and one finds that the diminution coincided with a real 
impoverishment and almost a decadence in many of the family’s 
social functions and in its influence. 

It should always be borne in mind that before the industrial revo- 
lution the American family constituted one grand economic, social, 
and industrial unit. That is to say, the family was the principal cen- 
ter of national production. In 1820, 93 per cent of the population of 
the United States lived on farms. The percentage had dropped to 
24.6 per cent in 1930. In Canada it had fallen to 31.7 per cent by 
1931. 

The people of North America can be said to have lived, for more 
than two centuries, in a rural civilization which favored the unity 
and the cohesion of the family. Their family life, moreover, was dis- 
tinguished by its vitality, and by the fact that it developed such a 
strong solidarity among its members that public assistance was un- 
necessary. As to its patriotic outlook, it is clearly indicated by the 
need of opening up new countries in order to people them with 
useful citizens. 


Up to the year 1871, at least for Canada, the family revenue, 
which was limited, it is true, to essential needs such as food, clothing, 
lodging, was none the less sufficient to save the workers from real 
misery. This was due to the resources of the soil which they tilled 
and to numerous domestic industries. As late as 1870, Canadian 
families alone wove seven and a half million yards of woolen goods 
in their homes, an amount corresponding to the total revenue from 
the production and importation of these things in Canada. 

Mr. A. G. Archibald, in a discourse delivered at Halifax in 1865, 
spoke thus of the domestic arts in the Maritime Provinces: 


This vast poreiion of colonials were clothed in garments of their own 


making, shod from hides of their own beasts, sleeping between blankets 
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made from the wool of their own sheep, and on mattresses that were 

stuffed with feathers from their own poultry.26 

One can now speak of the family régime in colonial days as of 
something definitely out-moded. One can also look upon the quali- 
ties of vigor, fecundity, courage, faith, and self-sufficiency as a lost 
heritage. Is it not true that in our own days the contrary obtains, 
and that instead of the old solid stability, we have instability, made 
all the worse by the excessive number of divorces, which in the latest 
reports on marriage in the United States reached the astounding total 
of twenty-five per cent? 


Can one affirm, in view of all this, that the family not only has 
ceased to monopolize the economic course of the country, but also 
has lost all influence upon it? No, that cannot be asserted; the facts 
prove the contrary. 


Because of its participation in the proper functioning of all the 
other economic organisms, and because its existence is necessary for 
any efficacious action of national economy, the family exercises a 
profound influence on social economy — a fact which must not be 
minimized. 

When, going beyond Political Economy, one places oneself at the point 
of view of human coéperation in National Economy; when one sees in 
National Economy what it really is, that is to say, an organization of 
coéperation that comprises all others, that codrdinates, in space and time, 
the activities of all the members of the Nation, one perceives that the 
indispensable instrument of this codperation, first between all the living 
members of the Nation, and next between the successive generations that 
perpetuate the Nation — the indispensable instrument for all this, we 
claim, is the family.?7 

By its judicial and economic constitution, the family exercises also 
this other important function, that it binds together persons and 
patrimonies, and this union of properties by the union of persons, 
even in cases where there is separation of goods, leads almost neces- 
sarily to a common utilization of resources. Can one conceive of 
American Economy without it? This family fortune, which is con- 
stantly increasing, whether the money comes from capital or labor, 
or from both together? Undoubtedly a goodly portion of family 
fortune comes from savings, and under this heading is it not an 
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indispensable means, and a constant one, of furnishing the financial 
needs of the state? 

Looked upon as an association of common interests, the family 
embraces a very large section of what is called family production, 
and this covers rural economy almost in its entirety, as well as a large 
part of the economy of artisans, that is, those enterprises whose 
workers are not more numerous than four or five. Far from abolish- 
ing the smaller producer, the concentration of industries favors him 
more and more, and makes use of him because of the manual expert- 
ness that certain finished goods demand and the cheap remuneration 
for the labor of the worker. 

If the family still exercises that economic function which is dis- 
tinguished by the qualities of economy and hygiene, it is high time 
that it become conscious of its strength and that it demand treat- 
ment that is more humane; it is time the state come to its assistance 
by organizing, in particular, groups of buyers and consumers, by 
helping farmers and artisans in an efficacious way, and by protecting 
codperation along the lines of savings, service, leisure, and consum- 
ers’ interests. 


THE INCONSISTENCIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


If the people responsible for the policy of the United States and 
of Canada recognized in practice the importance of the services of 
the family both for the vitality of this continent and for its economic 
progress, so many sins against logic would not be perpetuated, nor 
would there be so little consideration for the family in the matter of 
taxes and duties in social legislation, especially that which bears 
upon salaries and social insurances. 

To discover an instance, one need only look at what working 
families, with their small and slender budgets, have to pay by way 
of taxes and custom duties. In these matters the state does not take 
into account the heavy family expenses of those who pay. Thus there 
come about great and grievous injustices which affect directly the 
standard of living of the working classes. As Mr. E. P. Penrose 
wrote recently: 


Over a wide area in North America the sales’ tax has inflicted and con- 
tinues to inflict substantial injury on the workers. It has proved a means 
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by which high income groups have succeeded in escaping their proper 

share of taxation. Not even the advantages which it has in promptness 

of collection should commend it to belligerent countries desirous of main- 

taining ideals of social justice.?8 

If a certain exodus from the country to the city is necessary to 
the life of cities, one does not see why the cities should not aid rural 
families more, since it is admitted that a young person from the 
country, migrating to the town, say about the age of eighteen (the 
most productive time of life) , has already cost his or her parents and 
the central state, the approximate sum of $12,000. Cities could recog- 
nize this obligation and collaborate with the country by helping in 
every way those rural districts that border on their own city limits. 
But it is especially in the organization of social insurances that the 
heedlessness of modern states for family welfare is particularly seen. 

Whether it is a question of accidents while at work, or old-age 
pensions, or insurance in case of sickness, or unemployment insur- 
ance, the heavy burdens that families have to bear are never taken 
into account in the fixing of insurance payments. And this again is a 
cause of serious grievance. Miss Jane M. Hoey recently acknowl- 
edged that in the United States of America people have hardly even 
begun to study the family through the interpretation of the child.” 
The interest that surrounds the Social Security Act comes principally 
from the greater security brought to the children that are in a state 
of deprivation. 


Anglo-Saxon nations so far, on account of the liberal doctrines 
that predominate in their midst, have not entered into the movement 
of family insurance such as that practised in France, Italy, Germany, 
and Belgium. And yet there exist, both in Canada and in the United 
States, millions of women and children who have no means to buy 
anything, and who thus represent a vast amount of unsatisfied needs 
for goods of primary necessity, such as nourishment, clothing, lodg- 
ing, or housing. And this state of affairs, remember, exists in a 
country where billions are being spent for luxuries, pleasures, and 
intoxicants. 

Such a situation is intolerable. It not only reduces the rate of 
fecundity in families, but it is harmful to the country’s prosperity as 
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well as to the nation’s morals. Not that we wish to be understood 
as saying that the economic factor is the only cause of American de- 
population! We know there are other influences, such as psycho- 
logical factors and social ones, but it is none the less true that the 
economic factor is the one which the state can most easily control, 
as is shown by the success of the policies in birth-rate followed by 
Italy and Germany. 

From another point of view, it is good to point out to the pro- 
tagonists of birth control that there are very baneful effects produced 
by the decrease in population, especially in a country where things 
are organized as they are in America. And many of these bad effects 
are easily verifiable. 

For instance, there is the considerable increase in non-producers 
such as old people and the infirm, and the expenses are propor- 
tionately greater for old age pensions; then there is the diminution of 
the nation’s power to consume, unless, of course, the decrease in 
population is counteracted by a rapid increase in buying power on 
the part of individuals; again, there is the closing of schools due to 
lack of children, and the weakening of national defense, at the same 
time as there is a diminution of flexibility in the industrial structure 
owing to the ever-diminishing numbers of new arrivals in the indus- 
tries. 

It is the recognition of these and other evils that has caused a 
great movement in England in favor of family allowances. And in 
the Province of Quebec, social organization and working-men’s social 
clubs have long since demanded protection for the family. Miss Hub- 
back stated recently that the family insurance will not be delayed 
more than a year or so in England.** Undoubtedly if England adopts 
these means of family security it will have a great influence on the 
Dominions and on the American continent. 


WHAT Must BE DONE? 


In spite of tremendous developments in social legislation in 
America, there are still too many causes, especially of an economic 
order, that militate against family life and tend to diminish its 
efficiency. This is all the more lamentable because modern society is 
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built on the family, and it is from the vigor of its families that a 
nation derives both its material progress and its moral stamina. 


One cannot hope for any remedy for this state of things until the 
state, conscious of the human values of our civilization, takes its in- 
Spiration and its economic directives from a policy, or rather a phi- 
losophy, which is based on the natural laws of men and Christian 
ethics. 


Social economy can become a powerful and patient means of 
transforming family life, on condition that it favors the Christian 
view of the family, and recognizes that the prosperity of the family, 
because of its priority over all societies, assures the prosperity of pro- 
fessions and of political finance. Such a social economy would be 
anxious to secure a real family wage; would recognize, in a practical 
way, the national services that mothers of large families render to a 
country. It would seek to organize the market and the cost of living 
in such a way as to favor the large working families rather than the 
bachelor or the families that are childless. In a word, it would adopt 
a policy that would multiply organizations at the service of the fam- 
ily, and surround the family with honor, respect, privilege, and dig- 
nity! This would be one of the first steps in the correction of exist- 
ing social evils, a small beginning towards a social order that would 
be just and prosperous. 

Sociologists and educators should render this service to the 
people. They should expound to the world the complexity of the 
family problems, and the solutions that are at once truly humane and 
Christian. They should establish what Paul J. Mundie called for a 
few months ago: 


an inventory of family life today and of its organization: establish the 
cause for the weakness of the old family authority and control; show the 
small moral value of the substitutes for the old parental authority, and 
propose new controls which would assure respect, cohesion, and the in- 
timacy of life in common, in the bosom of the family group.3! 


If we are to restore parents of large families to the honorable place 
in modern life which they deserve, we must see to it that a right 
economic program assures to all working people these essential 
securities. 
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Material progress seems to have risen up against moral progress. 
It is only because we have pushed into oblivion the values of the 
family unit in our economic constructions. To correct that mistake 
we must realize a new synthesis, the civilization-and-family, instead 
of the old synthesis, civilization-and-individual. Only then can we 
again codrdinate morality and society. 

It is evident, then, that something must be done to give stability 
to family life, even if it means changing the framework of our pres- 
ent system. In the last analysis it is undeniable that economic secur- 
ity for our North American families is the very cornerstone of our 
social well-being. We, who by gigantic efforts have solved so many 
other problems, surely owe it to our high democratic ideals to solve 
this one. 


GONZALVE POULIN, O. F. M. 


St. Joseph Friary, 
Montreal, Canada 





CARDINAL FISHER AND DUNS SCOTUS 


OW Scotistic was St. John Fisher? This is a question seldom 

asked. Yet certain words and deeds of the saintly Cardinal 

warrant the asking. Fisher defended Scotus, followed him in a num- 
ber of points, and recommended him very highly. 

Fisher defended Scotus. From what? From the abuse of Doctor 
Luther. Martin Luther very evidently did not sin by excess of love 
for the Scholastics. How he desired tomes of Aquinas and Scotus to 
enhance his memorable pyrotechnics of December 10, 1520! Fortu- 
nately no one was willing to make the generous donation,’ so the 
best Luther could contribute to Scholasticism was to burn the Summa 
Angelica’ along with the Papal Bull and the Decretals. This Summa, 
however, was not a strictly Scholastic Summa, since it was mainly 
a moral opus. But in it the author, Bl. Angelus of Clavasio, O. F. M., 
quotes the Scholastics. So, at least implicitly, Luther did express his 
fanatic hatred for the Scholastic Masters. Of the latter Luther hated 
best of all Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 
Hence we are not surprised at Fisher's rejoinder to the Reformer of 
Wittenberg: 


“You have erred mainly because you have repudiated Thomas, Scotus, and 
the other Scholastics.”3 


Name-calling was Luther’s specialty and he certainly had a sufh- 
cient repertoire. Although he did call Duns Scotus “scholasticissi- 
mus” (the most scholastic) and the “leading teacher,” he considered 
the Subtle Doctor “the greatest Sophist’” of the Scholastics.* For 
Luther, Scotus is also a great heretic. Principally, Luther objects to 
the Scotistic doctrine on Grace and the Sacraments, and accordingly 
makes a Pelagian of the Marian Doctor.’ It is in these questions that 
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Herr Martin reserved his choicest epithets for John Duns. The sacra- 
mental teaching of Scotus he branded as “heretical,” “opposed to the 
apostolic and catholic doctrine,” as “the Scotist dream,” “most abhor- 
rent heresy,” and “devilish poisonous slime.”® Over and above these 
compliments, Luther was wont to quote or misquote Scotus, when- 
ever he thought it suitable. 

It is against such abuse that the Bishop of Rochester rose up in 
defense of the Subtle Doctor. His first work against Luther, the 
Assertionis lutheranae confutatio, published in 1523,’ went through 
six editions in two years. It was intended as a refutation of Herr 
Luther’s Assertio omnium articulorum Martini Lutheri per Bullas 
Leonis X novissime damnatorum. \n the very first chapter of his 
Confutatio, John Fisher answers Luther's charges against Scotus. 
Father Valens Heynck, O. F. M., has printed parts of the above Con- 
futatio,® and I am sure he will allow me to translate a few pertinent 
passages from the Latin: 


“Why, Luther, do you not cite the place where Scotus says this, since you 
heap such calumny upon him using his own words? But that all may 
know that you are clearly a liar and a mere imposter, listen to what Scotus 
says in Book IV....”9 ‘Luther, however, who is not ashamed to lie 
about Scotus, having passed over one part of the ‘obex,’ quotes the other 
and attacks Scotus....”10 ‘What others have said, whose names he 
{Luther} does not even mention, interests me little. Scotus, however, is 
not of their number... .’”!1 

“Truly (as you say), these things are beside the point! Still, since you 


{Luther} censure Scotus here, the reader will know that you do it with- 
out cause,”’!2 


Then Fisher goes on to explain the true doctrine of the great 
Franciscan Doctor, as he does over and over throughout the work. 
Emphatically he ends one section: 


From this it is evident to all that you [Luther} have concocted many lies 
about Scotus.!3 


6. Heynck, Joc. cit., p. 166. 
7. Ibid., p. 168, and note 23. 
8. Ibid., pp. 172-175. 

9. Ibid., p. 172. 

10. Ibid., p. 173. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid., p. 175. 

13. Ibid., pp. 172, 175 
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These passages and many others leave no doubt that Bishop 
Fisher, the Chancellor of Cambridge, was an ardent student of Sco- 
tus, knew him thoroughly, and tolerated no tampering with his good 
name or doctrine. 

Not much has been written as yet to show how closely Cardinal 
Fisher followed Scotus in the realm of philosophical and theological 
thought. But we do know that he defended the Scotistic teaching 
about the Church and the Sacraments. And he must be considered 
a Scotist in the problem of attrition and contrition.* In fact, on that 
point he vehemently opposed Luther." 

Strange to say, the two contemporary English Cardinals, Wolsey 
and Fisher, had a liking for Duns Scotus. Wolsey, the diplomat, 
founded Christ’s College of Oxford, and for it he prescribed all the 
works of the Subtle Doctor as the teacher's text. Fisher, the doctor, 
had St. John’s College erected at Cambridge, and the autograph of 
his statutes reads in part: 


We therefore establish and ordain that each week three disputations shall 
be diligently conducted by them [the students}, ... one... in philosophy 
the other two, in like manner, in theology ...and that, in accordance with 
the teaching of John Scotus, in such wise, that in each disputation two 
questions are discussed according to the order of two distinctions from 
the books of the said John Scotus, commencing with the beginning of 
the first book and continuing till the end of the Quodlibeta of the same, 
and always resuming from the beginning whenever the end of the entire 
work is reached.!7 


Fisher, therefore, goes so far as to prescribe at least the Oxo- 
niense and Quodlibeta of the Subtle Doctor as a basis for the dispu- 
tations of his beloved students. Moreover, in the next chapter of the 
statutes the holy Bishop determines that no one can obtain his theo- 
logical doctorate unless he shall have first publicly expounded 
twenty questions according to the doctrine of Scotus or of the lat- 
ter’s pupil, Francis de Mayronis, O. F. M.'* 

From the above it appears fairly evident that Cardinal Fisher fos- 
tered the thought of the Subtle Doctor by conviction. It is indeed an 


14. Valens Heynck, O. F. M., “Der hl. John Fisher und die Skotistische Reuelehre,” 
Franziskanische Studien, XXV (1938), 107, 131-133. 

15. Fisher says this himself: “In quo vehementer nostra cum tua pugnat opinio.” 
Ibid., p. 111. 

16. Bacheca, op. cit., 

17. Translated from de Tealian i in Bacheca, pp. 75-76. 

18. Ibid., p. 76. 
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honor for the Franciscan School to number Bishop Fisher, the Saint, 
the Cardinal-Martyr, among the champions of the Subtle and Marian 
Doctor. 

The very fact that the continental Reformation had dragged the 
thought of Scotus into the mélée so prominently, shows that in the 
sixteenth century Scotism was still a potent factor in genuine Scho- 
lasticism. Both Eck’? and Karlstadt?® studied Scotus for hours. 
Luther, following the nominalism of Ockham and Biel, opposed it 
to Scotism. Cardinal Fisher took time and trouble to defend the 
learned Duns. And Wolsey, of all people, prescribes his works as 
a textbook. And the English Reformation outdid the continental in 
its hatred of Scotus. Very significantly Henry VIII and his minions 
called John Duns the “Hercules of the Papists!” 

It is the writer's hope that someone with the complete works of 
Cardinal Fisher at his disposal will acquaint us more in detail with 
the Scotism of the saintly and learned Bishop of Rochester. 


LADISLAS SIEKANIEC, O. F. M. 
St. Stanislaus Friary, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


19. Bernhard Walde, Johannes Eck, Explanatio Psalmi Vigesimi (1538), in 
Corpus Catholicorum, No. 13, p. 48, note 3. 

20. Ferdinand Doelle, O. F.M., ‘Das Wittenberger Franziskanerkloster und die 
Reformation,” Franziskanische Studien, X (1923), 279-280. 





THE CULT OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 
IN THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


HE wealth and unction of the praises of God’s Holy Mother in 

the Byzantine liturgy must be traced to the sources of this liturgy 
in Antioch and Jerusalem.’ These cities were rich in Apostolic tra- 
dition, rich in the fragrant memories of the Immaculate Virgin. The 
Apostles and primitive converts lived and spoke with her. St. John 
the Evangelist had been entrusted with her care by Christ Himself. 
After Pentecost Our Lady lived in Jerusalem and Ephesus, attending 
the Holy Sacrifice celebrated by John, Peter, and the other Apostles. 
From them she received her Son and Redeemer in Holy Communion. 
With them and their disciples she held sweet converse till her blessed 
death and assumption into Heaven. The memory of such glorious 
traditions lingered on in the East. The Fathers and Doctors of the 
East witness to this great love for the Mother of God. From Anti- 
och, Byzantium inherited it together with the liturgy. This tender 


love for Mary was incorporated in the Byzantine liturgy in a singu- 
lar manner. 


EASTERN MARIOLOGICAL, DOCTORS AND WRITERS 


The old adage “Ex Oriente lux” is true in a remarkable degree 
when we consider the wonderful teaching of the Oriental writers in 


regard to the dignity and privileges of Mary. Light and warmth 
come, indeed, from the East, giving us a lovely vision of the glory of 
God’s Mother and urging us to greater love for her, who is the Portal 


1. The Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. “Liturgy.” Nicolas Brian-Chaninov, The Russian 
Church, translated from the French by Warre B. Wells (Macmillan, New York, 
1930), p. 188. The Byzantines have three anaphora (liturgies) i.e., of St, John 
Chrysostom (fifth cent.), of St. Basil the Great (fourth cent.), and of St. Gregory 
the Great (seventh cent.). This latter is the Mass of the Presanctified on 
ferial days in Lent. The liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is the one most frequently 
used. The Russians use the Byzantine version of the liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, attributed to Philotheus, Patriarch of Constantinople in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; cf. Brian-Chaninov, op. cit., p. 189. Aleksyei (Alexius von) Maltzev, Die 
Géttlichen Liturgien unserer heiligen Vater Johannes Chrysostomus, Basilios des 
Grossen und Gregorios Diologos (K. Siegismond, Berlin, 1890), has the three 
liturgies in 568 pages, translated from the Palaeoslavic. Migne, P. G., LXIII, col. 
90 et seq. Statistica con Cenni Storici della Gerarchia e dei Fideli di Rito Orientale 
(Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1932), pp. 106-113, for brief history. Donald Att- 
water, The Catholic Eastern Churches (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1935), pp. 49-60 re- 
garding the Byzantine liturgy. 
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of Bliss. Not only has almost every Eastern writer given us some 
testimonial of his love for Mary, but it seems as though the writers 
vie with one another in praising her, who is the greatest of God’s 
creatures. 

St. Irenaeus declares for the Churches of Asia Minor that Mary 
is our highest advocate, she is the cause of our salvation.2, He was 
the disciple of St. Polycarp, who in turn had learned from St. John 
the Evangelist. St. Ignatius of Antioch unites the mysteries of 
Christ's life with those of Mary. St. Ephrem of Nisibi wrote thou- 
sands of poems and hymns in honor of Our Lady.’ Together with 
other noble writers of the East, such as Sts. Justin,‘ Epiphanius,’ John 
Chrysostom,° and Cyril of Alexandria,’ St. Ephrem sings of Mary's 
Divine Maternity, her utter sinlessness, her love for us and her power 
of intercession.® 

But the Greek Church has a special right to our attention in this 
regard, for throughout the early centuries it produced great writers 
who gloried in praising the all-holy Mother of God. Because of this 
great love for Our Lady the Greeks have been known as “Friends of 
the Virgin” (Philopartheni). The Greek hymnography in honor of 
the Holy Virgin is prodigious and seems to flow from an inexhausti- 
ble font of love and tenderness for the Queen of Heaven. Several 
liturgical books are filled with such hymns, but many more hymns 
have been lost or never edited. 

The titles given Our Blessed Lady by the Greeks are truly oriental 
in their imagery and splendor. Many of these are preserved in the 
liturgy, but many more are to be found in hymns and writings of the 
early Fathers and Doctors. Some of these men are: St. Romanus the 
Singer (sixth cent.) ; St. Andrew of Crete (eighth cent.) ; St. John 
Damascene and St. Cosmas, Bishop of Maiuma (eighth cent.) ; the 
three great Patriarchs of Constantinople: St. Germanus (A. D. 720), 
St. Tharasius (A. D. 806) and St. Methodius (A. D. 848). Others 
equally famous are Theophane (A. D. 845) ; the two Studite monks, 


. F. Cayré, A. A., Manual of ig-shewe: ‘J and History of Theology, translated by H. 


Howitt, A. A., B. A., First and Seco 
. Cayré, op. cit., pp. 378-384. 
. Ibid., p. 128. 
. Ibid., p. 400. 
. Ibid., p. 485. 
. Dr. Johann Peter Kirsch, Die Kirche in Der Antiken Griechisch-Rémischen Kultur- 
welt (Kirchengeschichte, 1), Herder, Freiburg im Breigau, 1930), pp. 549-559. 
. Cayré, op. cit., pp. 378-384. 


Books (Desclée, Paris, 1936), p. 151. 
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Sts. Theodore and Joseph (ninth cent.) ; and St. Joseph of Syracuse, 
called the Hymnographer (ninth cent.). In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Sts. Nilus and Bartholomew had a school of hymnogra- 
phers. These writers composed thousands of canons or sacred hymns 
ptaising her, who is above all praise. 

Even the Roman Church uses examples of some of these praises 
of Marty in the lessons of the Breviary for feasts of Our Lady. Thus 
on the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, St. Germanus sings 
to her: 


Hail Mary, full of grace, holier than the saints, higher than the heavens, 
more glorious than the Cherubim, more honorable than the Seraphim, 
and more venerable than every other creature. Hail, Dove who, bearing 
to us both the fruit of the olive and the Saviour from spiritual flood, dost 
announce the port of salvation. Hail, thou sweetest and rational Paradise 
of God. Hail, sacred Building, immaculate and most pure Palace of God, 
the Highest King, receiving all with hospitality and refreshing them with 
mystic delights. Hail, Palace, in which the Word, wishing to recall the 
erring human race, espoused flesh to Himself, so that He might reconcile 
to the Father those who had become estranged by their own will. O most 
pure Virgin worthy of all praise and honor, Treasury dedicated to God, 
excelling every order of creatures, thou flourishing Vine, thou Fountain 
of waters, Virgin Mother, hidden treasure of innocence and glory of 
holiness! Stretch forth thy helping hand to the whole world !!° 


Another example is the following from the pen of St. So- 
phronius: 


Rejoice, O heavenly Mother of Joy. Rejoice, O Lady, center of saving 
joy. Rejoice, O Mother of God. Rejoice, O fair Tree, bearing fruit of 
life-giving joy. Rejoice, O Virgin after childbirth. Rejoice, O Wonder, 
above all marvels admirable. Who can tell of thy splendor? Thou art 
the exaltation of humanity. Thou art become much higher than the 
Angels and Seraphim. Thou art purer than any other creature. Thou hast 


. St. Romaus the Singer: Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bischof von Regensburg, Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg im Breigau, 1936), VIII, cols. 972, 973. 
St. Andrew of Crete: Idid., 1, col. 415. 
St. John Damascene: Ibid., V, cols. 488-491. 
St. Cosmas of Jerusalem, Bishop of Maiuma: Ibid., VI, col. 219. 
St. Germanus of Constantinople: Ibid., IV, col. 437; Migne, P. G., XCVIII, cols. 
454 et seq. 
St. Tharasius of Constantinople: Migne, P. G., XCVIII, cols. 658 et seq. 
St. Methodius the Confessor: Buchberger, op. cit., VII, cols. 136, 137. 
Theophane Graptos (the Poet): Ibid., X, col. 79. 
St. Theodore the Studite and his brother St. Joseph: Ibid., X, cols. 43, 44; V, 
cols. 579, 580; Migne, P. G., XCIX, cols. 1150 et seq. 
St. Joseph of Syracuse: Gerolamo A. Giovanelli, “Dopo |’Ottavario per la Reunione 
ella Chiesa,” L’Osservatore Romano, 10-11 Feb., 1941, p. 4. 
Saints Nilus and Bartholomew: Buchberger, of. cit., VII, cols. 594, 595; II, col. 4. 
10. Roman Breviary, December 8, Third Nocturn. 
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conceived the Creator of all creatures; thou hast carried Him in thy 
womb and brought Him forth. Thou alone of all creatures hast become 
the Mother of God.! 


It is clear from these examples that the Greek and other oriental 
writers give us the pure Catholic doctrine about the Mother of God 
and her dignity. Their language aspires to music. In true eastern 
Style their writings are like the odor of incense and balsam. The 
teaching of the eastern Fathers influenced the people, and gradually 
some of this material was incorporated in the liturgy in varying 
forms. There is a praise of Mary in the Byzantine liturgy after the 
consecration, whilst the altar is being incensed. It echoes the praises 
of Our Lady by men such as St. Sophronius. It reads: 


Meet indeed it is to bless thee, Mother of God, ever blessed and most 
sinless Mother of our God. Honored above the Cherubim, infinitely more 
glorious than the Seraphim, who didst bear God the Word without stain. 
Mother of God, in truth, thee we magnify.!2 


Pope Benedict XV, writing of St. Ephrem and his custom of in- 
troducing hymns to be sung in church, declares that the Saint thus 
influenced the liturgy for all times. The Pope declares that the anti- 
phons of the liturgy together with its canticles, hymns, and responses 
have St. Ephrem for their inspirer in that form. St. John Chrysostom 
introduced the custom in Constantinople, St. Ambrose in Milan; 
thence it spread over Italy and Europe. St. Augustine while still a 
catechumen was touched by this singing which he called an “oriental 
custom.” This manner of singing was improved by St. Gregory the 
Great, and perfected still more after him.” 


MARIAN PRAISE IN THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


The icons of Christ and the all-holy Mother of God are present 
at every liturgy. At various times these are incensed by the priest or 
deacon. Although we limit ourselves here mainly to prayers in honor 
of Mary in the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, we shall, by 


11. Ibid., December 9, Third Nocturn. 

12. De Meester, O.S.B., Dom Placid, The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
Greek Text with Introduction and Notes, English Translation by the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 1926), p. 69. 

13. Pope Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter Principi Apostolorum, October 5, 1920, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XII, p. 464. 
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way of complement, give a few from that of St. Basil the Great and 
from the Byzantine Office. 

In the Byzantine Rite of Preparation, the priest, standing before 
the royal door, draws the ‘curtain aside, praying: “Open to us the 
door of mercy, Blessed Mother of God. Hoping in thee, may we not 
be confounded. Through thee may we be delivered from adversaries, 
for thou art the hope of Christians.” Venerating the holy icon of 
the Mother of God, the priest prays: ““Thou art the fount of mercy, 
O Mother of God, vouchsafe us thy compassion. Look down upon 
a sinful people, show thy power as always. Hoping in thee, we cry 
to thee Hail, as did once Gabriel, the Captain of the angels.” How 
tender and beautiful that the liturgy calls upon Mary when the priest 
approaches the great royal door, about to approach to Christ. Mary 
is the Door of Salvation and the advocate of man with Christ, our 
God. 

Having vested and begun the rite of preparation of the gifts, the 
priest places a square piece of bread on the paten. This piece repre- 
sents Christ, the Divine Lamb. At its right, the priest places a tri- 


angular piece, representing the Blessed Virgin. The prayer for this is: 


In honor and in memory of our most blessed and glorious Lady, Mother 
of God and ever-virgin Mary, through whose intercession do Thou, O 
Lord, receive this sacrifice on Thy heavenly altar. The queen stood at 
Thy right hand, clothed in a robe of gold and many colors.'6 


Thus from the very beginning of the Byzantine liturgy, the Church 
implores the help of the Mother of God so that the divine Sacrifice 
will be acceptable to God. Even as Mary assisted at the immolation 
of her Son and actually offered Him to the Father for the salvation 
of the world, so now the Byzantine liturgy asks that she assist at 
every unbloody renewal of that Sacrifice of Calvary and render it 
more acceptable by her powerful intercession. A Byzantine Canon 
puts these words on Mary's lips, as it recalls the sorrows of Mary 
on Calvary: 


When I gave birth to Thee, O my Son, in an ineffable manner, I suffered 
no pangs, but now I am filled with pain. For I behold Thee hanging like 
a robber on a gibbet, Thee who hast poised the globe above the abyss 


14. De Meester, op. cit., p. 5. 

15. Ibidem. ; 

16. De Meester, of. cit., p. 13. This piece is called the “Panagia” (All-holy) in honor 
of Mary. 
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without any support. Thus the most pure Mother made her lament, weep- 

ing bitterly.17 

After having commemorated several angels, saints, and other per- 
sons, the priest makes a final mention of the Mother of God towards 
the conclusion of the preparatory rite, saying: 


May Christ our true God, by the prayers of His immaculate Mother, of 
our Father among the saints, John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and of all the saints, have mercy on us and save us, for He is the 
gracious lover of men.'8 


The solemn rite of the sacred liturgy proper opens with the peace- 
ful litany or great collect, asking for peace and blessings upon vari- 


ous classes of people. Near the end occurs this commemoration of 
the Blessed Virgin: 


Remembering our all-holy, immaculate, most blessed and glorious Lady, 
the Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, and all the saints, let us com- 
mend ourselves, each other, and all our life to Christ our God.!9 


The deacon then stands before the holy icon of the Mother of 
God while the priest prays to the Lord. Then the above commemora- 


tion is repeated by the deacon. After that the choir sings parts of 
psalms and antiphons in which the following verse occurs several 
times: “By the prayers of the Mother of God, save us, O Saviour.” 
Then this beautiful prayer is sung: 


O only-begotten Son and Word of God, who being immortal didst vouch- 
safe to take flesh for our salvation of the Holy Mother of God, and ever- 
virgin Mary; Thou who without change didst become man and wast 
crucified, O Christ our God, by death trampling upon death; Thou who 
wast Thyself one of the Holy Trinity, who are glorified with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, save us.?1 


In this magnificent prayer we see the greatest truths of our holy 
faith given pithy expression; we hear the echoes of the great early 
Councils of the Church: Nice crying down the ages that Christ is 
God and consubstantial with the Father, Ephesus proclaiming loudly 
the Divine Maternity of the holy Virgin Mary, Chalcedon sealing 


. Schuster, Ildefonso, The Sacramentary, translated by Arthur Levelis-Marke, M. A., 
5 vols. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1927), III (Parts 5 and 6), 
Euchological Appendix, p. 442. 

. De Meester, op. cit., p. 21. 

. De Meester, op. cit., p. 27. 

. Ibid., p. 107. 

. Ibid., p. 31. 
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former Councils and explaining still more the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. In this prayer, too, we see summed up the glorious writings and 
preaching of such great defenders of the Word as St. Athanasius, 
St. Basil, and the two Gregorys, with all their rich doctrine on the 
Blessed Trinity. We see, too, in this prayer the magnificent defense 
of the Divine Maternity of Mary by St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. 
Celestine the First, and others who followed them. It is truly a pro- 
found and tender prayer echoing Scripture, history, and tradition. 
The deacon again remembers Our Lady as above. 

Before the epistle, the priest recites a long prayer, in which he 
praises God for creation and asks for mercy, ending with these 
words: “. .. grant that we may serve Thee in holiness all the days of 
our life, by the prayers of the holy Mother of God and of all the 
saints who have pleased Thee from the beginning of the world.” 
The deacon censes the holy icons, the altar, and the people. The 
Gospel is sung and followed by the litanies for various classes of 
people. 

After the Great Entrance the gifts are brought to the altar, the 
deacon recites the suffrages, the priest prays the offertory, and then 
follows another peaceful litany similar to the one at the beginning of 
the liturgy. At the end is the same commemoration of the Mother of 
God as used a few times before: “Remembering our all-holy, etc.” 
The Nicene Creed follows, then the Sanctus (Hagios), the Conse- 
cration, the Anamnesis, the Epiclesis, commemoration of all the just, 
and finally that of Our Lady: “Above all for the all-holy, immacu- 
late, most worshipful and glorious Lady, the Mother of God and 
ever-virgin Mary.” During this prayer the altar is censed by the 
priest, and then the choir sings the Magnificat while the priest 
continues: 


Meet indeed it is to bless thee, Mother of God, ever blessed and most 
sinless Mother of our God. Honored above the Cherubim, infinitely more 
glorious than the Seraphim, who didst bear God the Word without stain. 
Mother of God in truth, thee we magnify.?4 


During this the choir sings the Megalynarion or magnifying ode in 
honor of the Mother of God. The Magnificat occurs in this. On 
22. De Meester, op. cit., p. 37. 


23. Ibid., p. 67. 
24. Ibid., p. 69. 
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special feasts there is a proper Megalynarion. Throughout the liturgy 
there are variations of troparia, hymns, antiphons, and canons. Some 
of them must always be in honor of the Mother of God. On her 
feast days the liturgy has any number of such hymns, celebrating the 
wealth of grace God gave her and calling upon her in the sweetest 
and most beautiful terms. The richness of these hymns and troparia 
is surprising, and they occur in all the eight musical tones or modes. 
One such troparion has been taken over bodily into the Roman 


liturgy on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (Septem- 
ber 8). It reads: 


Thy Nativity, Virgin Mother of God, announced joy to the whole world, 
for from thee hath arisen the Sun of justice, Christ, our God, who can- 


celling the curse, gave the blessing, and destroying death gave us eternal 
life.25 


Other examples of troparia and antiphons in honor of Our Lady 
in the Byzantine Liturgy are the following: 


Thy mysteries are above understanding and most glorious, O Mother of 
God, for, spotless and a virgin, thou art acknowledged a true mother, 
who hast borne the true God: pray to Him that He save our souls.?6 


The mystery hidden from eternity and unknown to Angels is made mani- 
fest through thee, O Mother of God, to those who are on earth; for God, 
by unmixed union, was incarnate, and of His own will suffered on the 
cross for us, whereby He raised the first created man and saved our souls 
from death.27 


Hail, Gate of the Lord! Hail, Bulwark and Protection of those who fly 
to thee! Hail, untroubled Haven and Virgin, who hast borne in flesh 
thy Creator and God! Do not cease to pray for those who laud and 
reverence thy child-bearing.?® 


As the treasure of our resurrection, do thou, O universally celebrated Vir- 
gin, raise those hoping in thee from the pit and depth of sin; for thou 
hast saved the repentant from sin, having borne our Salvation, and wast 
a Virgin before bearing child, a Virgin in bearing, and after bearing ever 
remained a Virgin.?9 


We faithful hold a joyful feast today, shadowed by thy coming, O Mother 
of God, and looking upon thy most holy image, we reverently say: cover 


. Roman Breviary, September 8, Second Noct., Third Responsory. 

. Zatkovich, Rev. Theophile A., The Bread of Life, Prayer Book for Catholics of 
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us with thy revered veil and liberate us from all evil, beseeching thy Son, 
Christ our God, to save our souls.3° 


For the Feast of the Presentation of Mary in the Temple there is 
this troparion: 


O most pure dwelling of the Saviour, precious palace and Virgin, holy 
treasury of God’s glory, who this day is brought into the House of the 
Lord, bringing the grace of the Divine Spirit, whom the Angels of God 
extol: she is the heavenly abode.3! 


For the Feast of the Annunciation the following troparion and 
antiphon are used: 


Today is the beginning of our salvation and manifestation of the mystery 
that was from eternity, the Son of God becometh the Son of the Virgin, 
and Gabriel announceth the grace; wherefore let us also cry with him to 
the Mother of God: hail, gracious one, the Lord is with thee. 


To thee, O Mother of God, the chosen Guide, thy servants sing a tri- 
umphal hymn, rendering thee thanks for deliverance from evils, and since 
thou hast invincible power, deliver us, we beseech thee, from all ill, that 
we may cry to thee: hail, immaculate bride.3? 


The Feast of the Assumption of Mary has this troparion and 
antiphon: 


O Mother of God, in thy child-birth thou hast retained thy virginity and 
in thy repose hast not forsaken the world; thou hast passed away to life, 


thyself being the Mother of Life, and by thy prayers thou savest our souls 
from death. 


The grave and death could not retain the Mother of God, who is unceas- 
ing in her prayers and a strong trust in intercessions; for He, who dwelt 
in the womb of the Ever-Virgin, hath taken away to life her, who was the 
Mother of Life.33 


In all these prayers, we note the wealth of doctrine regarding the 
Mother of God. Here we see that she is believed to be immaculate, 
full of grace, Mother of God, ever Virgin, powerful Mediatrix with 
Christ, Queen of the World, Help of Christians, and Mother of Life. 
Almost all the prayers end by asking Mary to intercede for us. At 
times this is expressed with great insistence as in the following tro- 
parion from the Byzantine Office of the Blessed Virgin: 


30. Ibid., p. 116. 
31. Ibid., p. 120. 
32. Ibid., pp. 131-133. 
33. Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
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We humble sinners now run to the Mother of God and in repentance 
prostrate ourselves crying: ““O Queen, mercifully help us; hurry, for we 
are perishing from the multitude of sins; turn not away from thy vain 
servants, for we have thee alone as our Patroness. O Mother of God, we 
unworthy ones shall never cease to proclaim thy might, for if thou wert 
to stop to pray for us, who would deliver us from misfortunes? Who 
would have preserved us until now in freedom? We shall never depart 
from thee, O Queen, for thou, who art alone blessed, ever savest thy 
servants from all calamities.”34 


In the liturgy of St. Basil this megalynarion is sung: 


O thou who art full of grace, all creation rejoiceth in thee! The hier- 
archies of the angels, and the race of men rejoice. O Sanctified Temple 
and rational Paradise, Virginal glory, of whom God took flesh, He who is 
God before all ages became a child; for He made thy womb His Throne, 
and thy lap greater than the heavens; indeed all creation exults in thee. 
Glory be to thee !35 


On the feast of Easter, in the Canon of St. John Damascene, the 
following megalynarion is sung: 


The Angel of the Lord cried to her full of grace: Hail, O Virgin, hail! 
And again I repeat to thee: Hail! Thy Son is risen the third day from the 
tomb and revived with Himself the dead; O peoples exult! Be enlight- 
ened and shine forth, O new Jerusalem, because the glory of the Lord 
hath risen upon thee; and do thou rejoice, O Virgin Mother of God, in 
the resurrection of thy Son.3¢ 


In these troparia, antiphons, and megalynaria the Byzantine 
liturgy excels in praise of the Mother of God. The Roman Missal 
and Breviary rival it in the depth and beauty of doctrine, but not in 
the great number of effusions. 

Our Lady is invoked again before Holy Communion, when the 
priest begs pardon of all his sins through the prayers and intercession 
of the Mother of God. After the priest's communion there is this 
short prayer of thanks: 


We thank Thee, O Lord and lover of men, benefactor of our souls, that 
Thou hast deigned to give us this day Thy heavenly and immortal mys- 
teries. Make straight our path, strengthen us all in Thy fear, guard our 
life, guide our steps, by the prayers and supplications of the glorious 
Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary and of all Thy saints.37 


. [bid., pp. 311-312. 

. [bid., pp. 328-329; cf. Donald Attwater, Prayers from the Eastern Liturgies (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London, 1931), p. 16. 

. Canon of St. John Damascene. 

. De Meester, op. cit., p. 83. 
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In a last blessing, the priest prays: 


May Christ our true God have mercy on us and save us, who is the gra- 

cious lover of men, by the prayers of His spotless and all-pure Mother, 

by the power of His precious and life-giving Cross, by the intercession 

... Of all the Saints.38 

Thus from beginning to end the Byzantine liturgy calls upon the 
Mother of God in sweet and gracious accents, remembering her ful- 
ness of grace, her perpetual Virginity and power with God, as well 
as her greatest glory, the Divine Maternity. She who stood beneath 
the Cross and offered her Son for our Salvation is justly given a noble 
place in the Byzantine liturgy. Considering the frequency and tender- 
ness of the various prayers and hymns, who will deny that people of 
this rite are the “Friends of the Virgin’’? 

As this is written, the New York Times carries an article that 
gives a ray of hope and joy in the midst of darkness. It tells of the 
Byzantine Liturgy of Concelebration which the Patriarch Sergei, 
Primate of the All-Russian Orthodox Church and Metropolitan of 
Moscow, solemnized on Sunday, June 29, 1941. It took place in 
the old Yelokhove Cathedral of Moscow and was celebrated by the 
Patriarch and twenty-six priests assisted by six deacons. The article 
states: “Twelve thousand worshipers crowded Moscow's old Ca- 
thedral and several thousand overflowed into the yard.”*? Moscow, 
the center of godlessness and communism, witnesses a solemn Con- 
celebration of the Byzantine liturgy of St. John Chrysostom with all 
the splendor of that eastern rite. It seems incredible that such a 
thing be allowed in Moscow. But it is a fact. Despite the schism 
and present conditions, we may rejoice that this is the case, for the 
Mother of God was invoked in that august Sacrifice in those prayers 
we have just recounted. She is the all-powerful Virgin and will hear 
the prayers of her children by leading them to better days. The 
liturgy is eternal; schisms and wars are the work of man. These will 
perish but the liturgy will endure in this world in the various forms 
in which God has been pleased to let it develop. 


Having considered the beauty of the Byzantine liturgy, especially 
in its glorious cult of the Mother of God, we can the more easily 
see how jealously this liturgy is guarded by the Popes. Far from al- 


38. Ibid., p. 89. 
39. The New York Times, Monday, June 30, 1941, p. 4, cols. 2 and 3. 
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lowing it to die out on account of conditions in Russia and the Near 
East, the modern Popes have done all in their power to preserve it 
intact, even to the extent of inviting Roman priests to enter the 
Byzantine rite. This is especially true of Pope Pius XI. Witness his 
foundation of the Russian College of St. Thérése in Rome; his im- 
provement of the Oriental Institute in the Eternal City; and his En- 
cyclical on the Eastern Churches.” These are some instances of his 
care for the Byzantine liturgy and his efforts to help the people who 
have professed it despite schism and persecution. 


Pope Leo XIII helped the oriental peoples to preserve their rites 
in pristine vigor, going so far as to restore the pure Byzantine rite in 
the Abbey of Grottaferrata, at the very gates of Rome, so that the 
Greek monks there would be a model to others of their rite.*! 


The present Holy Father showed his love for the Orientals and 
for the Russian-Byzantines in particular, when, soon after his corona- 
tion, he authorized a solemn Concelebration in that rite in St. 
Peter's, May 21, 1939, to celebrate the 950th anniversary of the con- 
version of Russia by Saints Vladimir and Olga. The Pope at that 
time asked that similar celebrations be held the world over and he 
granted indulgences to all who would take part in them.* In his 
letter to Cardinal Tisserant on this occasion, Pope Pius XII lauds 
the faith of the Russian people and their constancy in the face of 
persecution and martyrdom. The Holy Father declares that the 
Catholics of the Byzantine rite in Eastern Europe and in the two 
Americas form a notable part of the Church of Christ. The Pope 
looks upon the present sad condition of Russia, hoping for better 
times, and he urges prayer to the Mother of God whom, he declares, 
the Byzantines honor and love so greatly. Mary will hear the prayers 
of her children and grant freedom for the Catholics and the return 
to the true Church for the dissidents. 


Every liturgy is beautiful — guarded and defended by the Holy 
Ghost and the Church. Each has its distinct characteristics and spe- 
cial beauty. Pope Pius XI praises the rites in the Church as showing 


40. Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Orientalium rerum, September 8, 1928, A. A.S., 
XX, 277-288. 

41. Fortescue, Adrian, The Uniate Eastern Churches, The Byzantine Rite in Italy, 
Sicily, Syria, and Egypt (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1923), pp. 146, 
179, 182. 

42. Pope Pius XII, Letter to Cardinal Tisserant, May 12, 1939, A.A.S., Ser. II, VI 
(1939), 258, 259. 
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forth the glory of the Bride of Christ. It is not Rome that destroys 
Eastern liturgies! The Catholics of those rites are an honor to the 
Church and they serve as a bridge whereby the Orthodox may return 
to the flock of Peter. Regarding the Orthodox, Pope Leo XIII invites 
them touchingly and promises them the preservation of their ancient 
liturgies, in his Encyclical Praeclara gratulationis: 


First of all, We turn a look of great affection to the East whence came 
salvation to the world. We have glad hope that the Eastern Churches, 
illustrious by their ancient faith and glories, will return whence they have 
departed. This We hope especially because of the not-great distance 
‘ which separates them from us; so that, when little is removed, in the rest 
they agree with us; so much that for the defense of Catholic doctrines we 
take arguments and proofs from the rites, the teaching and practices of 


Eastern Christians.44 

Surely in love and devotion to the Mother of God the Orientals, 
and particularly the Byzantines, edify and encourage us. The better 
understanding of their liturgy and practices will help much to foment 
charity between Catholics of the various rites. This charity will be 
a great help in effecting the return of the Orthodox to the true 


Church. Mutual prayer to the Mother of God will again effect the 
union of all in one flock under one Shepherd. We conclude with 
this prayer to the Mother of God from the Byzantine liturgy: 


Whilst we sing the glories of thy Son, we praise thee, too, O Mother of 
God, living temple of the Godhead. . . .O purest One, do not despise the 
petitions of the sinner; for He who deigned to suffer for us will also be 
merciful towards us and save us. O Christ, behold Thy Mother, she who 
conceived Thee in her womb without the loss of her virginity, and who 
after she had given Thee birth remained a stainless virgin. We present 
her to Thee that she may be our advocate, O Thou who art all mercy, 
Thou who dost grant pardon to those who say to Thee from their hearts: 
Be mindful of me, O Lord, when Thou art come into Thy kingdom.» 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. Cap. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


43. Pope Pius XI, Orientalium rerum, ut subra. 
44, Leonis XIII Acta, XIV, 199. ° 
45. Schuster, op. cit., V (Parts 8 & 9), Euchological Appendix, 337. 
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Part III 


[92 CONCLUsIO} 


Nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop Haec Est Possipitis: Spirirus SANCTUs Est Homo, 
Qui Est Fitius BEATAE VIRGINIS. 


Et probatur similiter' sicut praecedens. [Nota ergo: est potentia ad 
praeteritum, quia morte, quae praeteriit, potest esse mortuus.}? 


[10+ CoNCLusIo} 
Decima conclusio est ista: 


Quop PATER, QuI NUMQUAM MORIEBATUR, 
POTEST FuISSE MORTUUS. 


Ista conclusio probatur! sic: Pater potest assumere naturam a Filio 
assumptam, qui? in cruce moriebatur ratione naturae assumptae; et Pater 
numquam moriebatur; ergo Pater, qui numquam moriebatur, potest 
fuisse mortuus. Prima particula patet ex octava conclusione. Et secunda, 
scilicet quod Pater numquam moriebatur, est satis nota in Theologia. 
Et consequentia patet ex hoc, quia sicut nunc Filius Dei dicitur fuisse 
mortuus in cruce ratione humanitatis assumptae, quae in cruce morie- 
batur, pari ratione, si Pater iam assumeret eandem naturam, posset dici 
fuisse mortuus in cruce ratione eiusdem naturae ab eo assumptae, quae 
in cruce moriebatur. 

Nisi! forte quis dicat, quod ad veritatem illius: Pater moriebatur in 
cruce, non sufficit, quod natura nunc ab eo assumpta moriebatur in cruce, 
sed requiritur simul cum hoc, quod ista natura assumpta, quando morie- 
batur in cruce, a Patre fuerit assumpta. Sed hoc non videtur opportere, 
quia si sic, tunc pari ratione, si Pater iam assumeret eandem naturam et 
Filius dimitteret, tunc Pater non esset filius Beatae Virginis, nec fuisset 
generatus a Beata Virgine, nec fuit conceptus a Beata Virgine, quia ista 
natura non fuit assumpta a Patre, quando erat in utero materno. Et per- 
consequens ulterius sequitur, quod tali casu posito, quod iste homo 
nullius filius esset, et quod iste homo numquam redemit genus huma- 
num, quod non videtur verum, quia si ista natura dimitteretur sibiipsi, 
et non assumeretur ab aliqua persona divina, adhuc concedendum esset, 
quod ista natura esset homo sive hoc compositum, et esse filius Beatae 
Virginis, qui moriebatur in cruce. Ergo si assumeretur a Patre, esset haec 
concedenda de Patre ratione talis assumptionis communicationem idio- 
matum inducentis. 


9, A: 1. totaliter V E. 

2. [} om. V E. 

1. demonstratur V; declaratur E. 
2. quae A. 

1. Nec E. 
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Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia si sic, tunc aliqua 
propositio vera de praeterito sine nova impositione terminorum posset 
falsificari, ista scilicet: Pater non moriebatur in cruce. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo conclusionem!. Quia ista pro- 
positio de praeterito est ita contingens sicut ista de futuro, a cuius veri- 
tate veritas eius dependet?: Pater assumet in unitatem suppositi naturam 
humanam a filio assumptam, quae in cruce moriebatur. 


{114 CoNCLusIo} 


Undecima conclusio est: 


Quop FiLius, QuI MORIEBATUR, 
PoTEstT NUMQUAM FUISSE MORTUUS. 


Quae declaratur sic: Iste Filius demonstrato Filio divino, qui assum- 
sit naturam humanam, moriebatur in cruce, et iste Filius potest dimittere 
naturam humanam, ratione cuius praecise dicitur fuisse mortuus in cruce; 
ergo Filius, qui moriebatur, potest numquam fuisse mortuus. Prima 
particula antecedentis est articulus fidei, et secunda particula patet per 
quintam conclusionem et per declarationem sextae conclusionis. Et 
consequentia declaratur: Quia sicut Pater, qui numquam moriebatur, 
potest fuisse mortuus ratione assumptionis naturae, quae moriebatur, ita 
Filius potest dici numquam fuisse mortuus ratione dimissionis naturae 
humanae, ratione cuius praecise dicitur Filius fuisse mortuus. Et ista con- 
clusio ponitur tamquam ista, quae probabiliter potest teneri, quamvis 
forte aliqui vellent dicere, quod sua opposita est magis probabilis. 


[124 CONCLUSIO} 


Duodecima conclusio: 
Quop Deus Est IMMUTABILIS. 


Ista conclusio tam in Theologia quam in Philosophia ab omnibus 
affirmatur. Nam sicut patet in declaratione primae conclusionis, Ari- 
stoteles investigavit unum primum! per hoc, quod omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur; et non est processus in infinitum in causis moventibus ; 
ergo tandem deveniendum est ad unum primum movens immobile. 
Item 12° Metaphysicae declarat Aristoteles,? quod prima causa sit actus 
purus non existens in potentia ad aliquid; sed si prima causa esset muta- 
bilis,3 tunc esset4 in potentia ad aliter et aliter se habendum, sicut plane 
patet per definitionem motus 3° Physicorum ab Aristotele> declaratam: 


10,D: 1. consequentiam E. 

2. a cujus.../om. E. et ponit in fine: et ad veritatem istius assumtionis de- 
pendet veritas istius propositionis de futuro et falsitas de praeterito. 
12,A: 1. principium V; primum principium E; Aristoteles, 1. c., cap. 5; ed. Didot, t. 2, 
pp. 350-353. 

2. lib. XI, cap. 6 et 7; ed. cit., p. 603 ss. 

3. immutabilis A. 

4. ex A; add. V (impotentiam). 

5. l. c., cap 3 (5); ed. Didot, t. 2, p. 275. 
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quod motus est actus etc. Item in Theologia tenetur, quod dicitur® 
principium firmissimum, quod Deus nullo modo potest mutari, quia est 
Ipse secundum Apostolum,’? apud quem non est transmutatio nec vicissi- 
tudinis obumbratio. Ipse enim dicit in Deuteronomio:8 Ego Deus et non 
mutor ; et breviter in quampluribus aliis locis Sacrae Scripturae planissime 
asseritur, quod Deus nullatenus potest mutari. 


[ Obiectiones] 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Omne illud potest mutari, cui 
primo aliquid potest advenire et postea removeri seu separari ab eodem; 
sed Deus est huiusmodi, ergo etc. Maior patet et est evidens,! quia ideo 
dicitur substantia mutabilis, quia sibi potest accidens advenire et postea 
separari ab eadem. Et consimiliter materia prima dicitur vere generari, 
sicut patet per Aristotelem et Commentatorem 5° Physicorum,? ubi vo- 
lunt, quod materia est, quae in rei veritate generatur, id est quae vere est 
subiectum generationis et motu> generationis mutatur; et hoc non est 


alia de causa, nisi quia sibi potest advenire nova forma et antiqua ab 
ea separari. 


Item hoc patet de anima, quae praecise‘ dicitur propter hoc muta- 
bilis, quia sibi possunt advenire diversae passiones et diversi actus, quos 
prius non habuit, et etiam postea ab eadem abesse. 

Nec potest dici, quod in istis, scilicet in materia prima et in anima, 
per tales motus aliquid de substantia earum deperdatur, quia omnes phi- 
losophi tenent, quod tam materia prima quam anima intellectiva est per- 
petua tamquam illud, quod nullo modo corrumpi potest. 


Et minor praedictae rationis, scilicet quod Deus sit huiusmodi, de- 
claratur: Quia Deo potest aliquid advenire in unitatem suppositi et 
postea ab eodem separari sive dimitti,> sicut patet per sextam conclusio- 
nem. Unde recte‘, sicut albedo advenit suo subiecto et ab eodem sub- 
stantatur et postea ab eodem separatur, et ideo tale subiectum dicitur 
alterari, ita pari ratione videtur, quod quia albedo sive quaecumque alia 
creatura potest Deo advenire in unitatem suppositi et in tali suppositione 
ab eodem substantari et postea dimitti, potest dici Deus mutari.’ 


Item: Deus generabatur, moriebatur, resurrexit, descendit ad in- 
fernum, ascendit ad caelos; ergo Deus mutabatur. Antecedens est articu- 
lus fidei, et consequentia est de se nota. 


Item: Deus movebatur omni specie motus, quia ipse generabatur, ipse 
corrumpebatur, ipse augmentabatur, quia primo fuit parvus puer et 
postea crevit in magnum virum, et ipse diminuebatur, sicut patuit in 
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morte sua, quando totum sanguinem suum fudit, et ipse alterabatur, 
quando ipse sudabat guttas sanguineas et esurivit et sitivit et calefiebat 
et frigefiebat, et ipse localiter movebatur, quia de uno loco ad alium 
perrexit ; ergo ipse est mutabilis. 

Item: Deus potest esse diversarum voluntatum, ita quod primo potest 
esse unius voluntatis et postea alterius voluntatis sine mutatione alicuius 
alterius rei, ergo Deus potest mutari. Ista consequentia videtur evidens. 
Et antecedens declaratur: Ponatur, quod A erit instans futurum, et 
capiantur istae duae propositiones: Deus damnabit Sortem® in A instanti, 
et iste Deus non damnabit Sortem in A instanti; et ponatur cum hoc, 
quod Sortes non sit in rerum natura, sed quod erit in A instanti vel ante 
A instans. Tunc sic: Utraque istarum potest esse vera ante A instans 
sine mutatione alicuius alterius a Deo; ergo potest esse primo unius 
voluntatis et postea alterius voluntatis sine mutatione alicuius alterius rei 
a Deo. Antecedens illius conclusionis videtur evidens, quia utraque illa- 
rum est contingens. Item: Si? capiatur illa, quod non potest esse vera 
ante A instans et sit gratia exempli ista: iste Deus damnabit Sortem in A 
instanti, tunc sic: Sortes potest finaliter peccare mortaliter ante A instans 
et de hoc numquam conteri, ergo Deus potest damnare Sortem in A in- 
stanti. Ista conclusio videtur evidens, quia cuius causa efficiens!® potest 
esse, ipsum potest esse; sed causa efficiens damnationis Sortis potest esse, 
scilicet peccatum mortale eiusdem finale, ergo damnatio Sortis potest esse ; 
ergo haec!! est ante A instans: Deus potest damnare!? Sortem ante A 
instans in A instanti; et consimiliter potest argui, si dicatur, quod nega- 
tiva non potest esse vera ante A instans, nec potest negari, quando Sortes 
poterit peccare mortaliter ante A instans, quia clarum est, quod Sortes 
potest esse viator liberi arbitrii ante A instans, et per consequens ipse 
potest peccare mortaliter ante A instans. Ista consequentia in Theologia 
est satis manifesta. Et antecedens est de se notum et potest elici ex princi- 
pali casu.13 Patet ergo hoc antecedens: utraque illarum potest esse vera 
ante A instans!4 sine mutatione alicuius alterius rei a Deo. Et principalis 
consequentia patet, quia quando haec est vera: iste Deus damnabit Sor- 
tem in A instanti, tunc Deus habet voluntatem damnandi, et si cum hoc, 
tunc postea haec potest esse vera: Deus non damnabit Sortem in A 
instanti, Deus potest habere voluntatem non damnandi, et non est eadem 
voluntas: voluntas damnandi Sortem et voluntas non damnandi Sortem. 

Item:15 Utraque istarum potest esse vera ante A instans sine muta- 
tione alicuius alterius rei a Deo, igitur si Deus non potest mutari, sequi- 
tur quod utrumque contradictoriorum potest esse verum sine aliqua muta- 


8. In sequentibus Editio in tantum differt a mss. variando, transponendo et omit- 


tendo, ut causa brevitatis ad ipsum textum referre liceat. 


9. non add. V 
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tione, quod videtur impossibile: quia quacumque propositione accepta, 
quae nunc est vera, si debeat fieri falsa, oportet, quod fiat ali ual6 
mutatio, quia aliter!7 nulla assignanda esset ratio, quare potius esset falsa 
nunc quam prius. 

Item: Istud confirmatur per diversas auctoritates Sacrae Scripturae. 
Primo per illud Genesis,!8 quo Deus dixit: poenitet me fecisse hominem ; 
ergo primo quando fecit hominem, sibi placuit et postea hoc idem sibi 
displicuit; ergo Deus mutabatur a placentia in displicentiam. 

Secundo: Per illud Jonae, quo Jonas per praeceptum divinum Nini- 
vitis: adhuc quadraginta!® dies et Ninive subvertetur, quando tamen 
post quadraginta dies non subvertebatur, quia fecerant poenitentiam, qua 
Deus placabatur; ergo Deus prius fuit in voluntate subvertendi Ninive 
et postea non fuit illius voluntatis sed oppositae; ergo Deus mutabatur. 

Tertio patet hoc idem de Ezechia?® rege, cui Deus per prophetam 
intimavit ipsum fore in illa infirmitate, in qua iacuerat, moriturum, et 
statim per eundem prophetam ipsum victurum; ergo Deus prius habuit 
unam voluntatem et postea aliam. 

Quarto illud patet per Evangelium, quo Christus dixit suis discipu- 
lis:2! ascendite vos ad diem festum hunc, ego autem non ascendam; et 
tamen postea ascendit. De quo tamen discipuli eius quaesierunt, quo- 
modo fuit, quod ascendit, cum prius se negaverat ascensurum. Respondit 
Dominus: nonne sunt duodecim horae diei, quasi dicat: in una hora fui 
in voluntate non ascendendi et postea in voluntate ascendendi. Ergo Deus 
mutabatur. Et si dicatur, quod ipse mutabatur secundum voluntatem 
humanam et non secundum voluntatem divinam. Contra: Voluntas sua 
humana fuit oboediens et concors voluntati divinae; ergo primo secun- 
dum voluntatem divinam voluit ascendere et postea noluit; ergo se- 
cundum voluntatem divinam mutabatur. 

Istis?? quasi infinitae aliae auctoritates possunt adiici, quae per 
istarum solutiones faciliter possunt solvi. 


{Ad obiectiones} 


Ad primum istorum dicitur! negando maiorem, nisi addatur: per 
transmutationem eiusdem, sicut dicendo: omne illud potest mutari, cui 
potest aliquid advenire per sui transmutationem et postea ab eodem 
separari.? 

Verumtamen aliquibus non sufficit ista responsio, qui dicunt non 
esse inconveniens Deum esse mutabilem mutatione non includente ali- 
quam imperfectionem. Et ideo concedunt tali mutatione assumptionis ali- 
cuius naturae in unitatem suppositi vel dimissione eiusdem Deum posse 
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mutari. Et si dicatur eis, quod tunc sequeretur, quod Deus esset in po- 
tentia ad aliquid habendum, quod non habet, respondetur, quod hoc non 
tantum est possibile, immo etiam necessarium, quia ante creationem 
mundi Deus fuit in potentia ad habendum servum, quia tunc nullum 
habuit, quem post creationem mundi possedit; et pari ratione poterit 
Deus illa, quae nunc non habet, postea habere. Nec ista responsio vide- 
tur rationabiliter posse reprobari. Et ideo isti finaliter concedunt, Deum 
posse mutari tali mutatione, sicut argumentum satis probabiliter conclu- 
debat. 

Verumtamen primi ulterius dicunt, quod exemplum de albedine et 
de natura humana in unitatem suppositi assumpta non est sufficiens pro 
conclusione probanda. Quia albedo advenit cui advenit, subiective, quod 
non facit natura humana. Sed quamvis ista sint bene dicta, secunda re- 
sponsio potest vel videtur melius intellectum quietare. 

Ad secundum dicitur concedendo Deum posse mutari secundum natu- 
ram assumptam, sicut probat argumentum. 

Ad tertium patet per idem, quia hoc totum intelligitur et conceditur, 
quod verificatur secundum naturam humanam, pro qua! conclusio pone- 
batur. 


Ad quartum dicitur istam negando proprie loquendo: Deus potest 
esse diversarum voluntatum, quia sua de inesse est impossibilis, ista scili- 
cet: Deus est diversarum voluntatum, et hoc ad istum intellectum, secun- 
dum quod loquimur in proposito: Deus habet diversas voluntates intrin- 
sece secundum naturam divinam. Et ulterius conceditur, quod utraque ista- 
rum est contingens: iste Deus damnabit Sortem in A instanti, iste Deus 
non damnabit Sortem in A instanti, et conceditur, quod utraque potest 
esse vera in A instanti. Et conceditur ista copulativa: Deus potest habere 
voluntatem damnandi Sortem in A instanti, et Deus potest habere volun- 
tatem non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Et ulterius negatur conse- 
quentia: ergo Deus potest habere diversas voluntates. Sed bene concedi- 
tur quod diversarum voluntatum Deus potest esse, et hoc ad istum intel- 
lectum, quod diversa et opposita Deus potest velle. 


Et si dicatur: ponatur ergo in esse, scilicet quod diversa et opposita 
Deus velit. Dico, quod hoc non oportet, quod aliqua propositio de possi- 
bili vera! poterit poni in esse cum nota pluralitatis vel distinctionis, sicut 
ad veritatem istius: in diversis locis Sortes potest esse, non requiritur, 
quod sic poterit poni in esse: in diversis locis Sortes est, sed sufficit, quod 
istae sint possibiles, quamvis non compossibiles: in isto loco Sortes est 
demonstrato A loco, Sortes est in isto loco demonstrato alio loco ab A. 
Et consimiliter dico in proposito, quod ad veritatem istius: diversarum 
voluntatum Deus potest esse, sufficit, quod istae sint possibiles, quamvis 
non compossibiles: Deus est in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, 
et Deus est in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. 


Et si dicatur, ponatur igitur in esse, quod Deus sit in voluntate 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti, tunc quaeritur? una cum hoc, utrum Deus 
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potest esse in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Ad istud 
breviter dicitur concedendo quod sic, quia ista copulativa est possibilis: 
Deus est in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, et Deus potest 
non esse illius voluntatis, sed esse in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in 
A instanti. Et si dicatur: ergo Deus potest mutari ab una voluntate ad 
aliam voluntatem, negatur consequentia, quia quamvis ista propositio: 
Sortes damnabitur in A instanti, sit vera, et poterit> esse falsa, non tamen 
poterit mutari de veritate in falsitatem, nec potest esse falsa, postquam 
fuit vera, ante A instans, nec potest incipere esse falsa ante A instans. 
Quia si ponatur in esse,4 quod Deus non damnabit Sortem in A instanti, 
tunc non est dicendum, quod sit alterius voluntatis, quam prius fuit, vel 
quod alterius voluntatis, quam prius fuit, Deus est; sed propter novum 
casum positum incompossibilem casui praecedenti negandum est omne 
repugnans isti novo casui, quamvis sequatur ex casu praecedenti. Quare 
tunc non concedendum est, quod Deus umquam fuit in voluntate 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti, sed quod semper fuit in voluntate non 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Unde in ista materia concedendum est, 
quod istius voluntatis, cuius nunc est Deus, et cuius Deus prius fuit, 
potest numquam fuisse, sicut concedendum est, quod istam proposi- 
tionem, quam Deus nunc scit, et quam Deus prius scivit, potest num- 
quam Scivisse. 

Et totum istud dico® secundum opinionem illorum, qui ponunt, quod 
in futuris contingentibus non est aliqua veritas determinata, nec in aliqua 
propositione de praesenti vel de praeterio, cuius veritas dependet a veri- 
tate propositionis de futuro contingenti. 

Ad quintum dicitur, quod utrumque contradictoriorum de futuro con- 
tingenti vel illorum, quorum! veritas dependet a veritate futurorum con- 
tingentium, potest esse verum sine aliqua mutatione. Et ulterius dicitur 
concedendo, quod si? aliqua propositio nunc sit vera et nulla res sit muta- 
ta, sed? omnis res se habet totaliter sicut prius, nulla ratio est, quare 
nunc potius est falsa quam prius, quia si nunc est falsa prius fuit falsa, 
quia sicut prius dictum est, in tali casu talis propositio non potest mu- 
tari de veritate ad falsitatem. Et radix istius est, quia propositio vera 
nunc et quae prius fuit vera, potest numquam fuisse vera, et potest esse 
falsa, et si fiat falsa, numquam fuit vera, et ideo potest esse falsa sine 


3. potuit A; infra: potuit A; potest E. 
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possibilem praecedenti casui, negandum est non esse repugnans primo casui, quamvis 
sequatur ex casu scilicet quod fuit semper in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, 
et non damnandi in A instanti postea per casum damnatur vel salvatur. Tunc iste casus 
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aliqua mutatione.4 Et ulterius concedendum est, quod contradictoria pos- 
sunt esse vera sine aliqua mutatione ad istum intellectum, quod utrumque 
contradictoriorum potest esse verum sine aliqua mutatione. Nec est hoc 
inconveniens in ista materia taliter opinanti.> Sed secus est secundum 
opinionem illorum, qui ponunt determinatam veritatem et necessitatem 
saltem aliqualem® in futuro contingenti. 

Ad sextum dicitur, quod ista auctoritas Genesis non debet accipi, 
sicut iacet de virtute sermonis, quia tales passiones, scilicet displicentiae, 
poenitentiae, irae, furoris et consimiles non possunt esse in Deo secun- 
dum naturam divinam. Et ideo illa auctoritas a doctoribus sic glossatur: 
Poenitet me fecisse hominem, id est faciam homini sensum vel spiritum 
poenitendo, seu ac si poeniteret me ipsum fecisse, et sicut alii domini 
mutabiles faciunt suis servis, quos poenitet eos promovisse sive exaltasse. 
Et ex hoc non sequitur, quod Deus habet diversas voluntates nisi obiec- 
tive, sed non subiective. 

Secunda vera auctoritas de Ninive sic intelligitur: adhuc quadraginta 
dies sunt, id est erunt, et Ninive subvertetur, supple, si non egerit poeni- 
tentiam sufficientem; quamvis dixerit illud absolute sine aliqua condi- 
tione, secundum quod sibi fuerat revelatum, conditio tamen subintellige- 
batur. 

Et per hoc idem respondetur ad tertiam auctoritatem de Ezechia rege, 
quod propheta praedixerat ipsum esse moriturum, supple, si non poeni- 
teret. Et consimiliter glossandae sunt aliae consimiles auctoritates Sacrae 
Scripturae, quae videntur absolute aliquid significare, quae tamen con- 
ditionaliter omnes intelliguntur. 

Quarta vero auctoritas faciliter intelligatur, quia ad istum sensum in- 
telligitur: vos ascendite ad festum hunc,! ego autem non ascendam, 
supple in ista hora vobiscum, sed in alia hora, quia diversae sunt horae 
diei. Et ex hoc ulterius non sequitur, quod voluntas sua divina mutaba- 
tur, quia possibile est aliquas duas voluntates convenire, ita quod quid- 
quid una voluntas velit, et reliqua, et tamen una illarum mutatur? sine 
aliqua alterius mutatione, sicut una et eadem voluntate immutata Deus 
vult aliquem ieiunare feria sexta et non ieiunare die dominica: cui 
voluntas sacerdotis concors et oboediens hoc idem vult cum mutatione 
diversorum actum voluntatis, quia actus, quo sacerdos vult aliquem 
ieiunare feria sexta, et actus quo vult eundem non ieiunare die dominica 
sunt diversi. Non igitur sequitur: voluntas humana Dei in omnibus fuit 
concors et oboediens voluntati suae divinae, et Ipse,> mutabatur secundum 


F: 4. Et ulterius...sicut dictum est prius, quia totaliter se habet res sicut prius sine 
aliqua mutatione. Ratio quare est hoc quia si talis propositio est nunc falsa semper 
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potest numquam fuisse vera et econverso, scilicet si fuit falsa, numquam poterit esse 
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voluntatem humanam, igitur mutabatur secundum voluntatem divinam, 
quia hoc idem, quod debilis homo duobus ictibus,4 fortis homo unico 
ictu facere potest. 


Remarks 


In reading this conclusion one is strongly reminded of Ockham’s teachings on the 
same subject; even the style seems to be Ockhamistic. Many expressions could be 
traced to the Venerabilis Inceptor. Nevertheless we cannot attribute the discussion of 
this conclusion to Ockham. There are at least two points which contradict his true doc- 
trines. 

(1) In C the author gives two solutions of the problem, whether the hypostatic 
union implies any mutation in God. He apparently favors the second answer which 
admits a mutation in God, if it does not include a contradiction: sed quamvis ista sint 
bene dicta, secunda responsio potest vel videtur melius intellectum quietare. The first 
opinion does not acknowledge any change in God, nor does Ockham wherever he 
speaks about this problem. Cf. Sent. I d. 8, q. 7; Sent. I d. 39, q. 1 (D: non sequitur 
Deum mutari, quia ad verificandum talia contradictoria de Deo sufficit sola mutatio in 
creatura, sicut ad hoc quod sit primo non creans et postea creans sufficit sola mutatio 
creaturae), Tractatus de Praedestinatione etc. (especially Ad tertium dubium). Accord- 
ing to Ockham, there is no real relation from God to creature, neither in creation nor 
in the hypostatic union. Cf. II Sent. q. 1, and III Sent. q. 1. 

(2) At the end of E we read a personal note of the author which is the key of 
his discussion of the problem of future contingent facts and their truths. He says that 
in the preceding solution he (dico!) followed the opinion of those who deny de- 
terminated truth in future contingent facts. In the language of Ockham this means 
that statements about future contingent facts are neutral, that is to say, they cannot 
be true or false at the same time, but they are neither true nor false; in other words: 
each one can be true or false, and even God does not know which will be true or false, 
because they are neutral and not determinated in truth or falsity. This opinion, which 
is attributed by Ockham to Aristotle, is clearly rejected by him wherever he speaks 
about the problem: Cf. I. Sent. d. 38, q. 1, M; Expositio aurea in fine 1™i libri Peri- 
hermenias; Summa Logicae, Ill, 3, cap. 31; ed. Venet. 1508, f. 89va-90ra; Tractatus 
de Praedestinatione etc. in the Sth and 6th supposition. For further details we refer to 
our article, ““Ockham’s “Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Fu- 
turis Contingentibus’ and its Main Problems,” in Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XVI (1940), 177-192. 

(To be continued) 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Part III 


GILSON, ETIENNE, “Metaphysik und Theologie nach Duns Skotus.” FS, 
XXII (1935), 209-231. 

The author treats of the position of Duns Scotus on metaphysics and 
theology and the relation between the two sciences. 

, “Les seize premieurs Theoremata et la pensée de Duns 
Scot.” Archives d'histoire Joctrinae et Littéraire du Moyen Age, XIl- 
XIII (1937-1938), 5-86. 

Completing the collation of the first sixteen Theoremata of Duns 
Scotus, the author comes to the conclusion that their doctrine is not in- 
compatible with the doctrine contained in the Subtle Doctor's other 
authentic works. The Theoremata do not nullify the Opus Oxoniense, 
but, on the contrary, confirm the doctrine contained in them. The Subtle 
Doctor's philosophy is traditional and not Ockhamism. Scotus belongs to 
the group of philosophers represented by Richard of St. Victor and 
St. Anselm. 

GIORGIANTONIO, M., La dottrina della volonta in G. Duns Scoto Logos, 
1930. Pp. 220-238. 

This paper on the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor concerning the will 
was read at the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, in Naples, 
1924. 

GtusTI, MARIO CARMELINDO, “Le vén. Jean Duns Scot, le chevalier de 
Lourdes.” Propag. Trois Ave Maria, XXXII (1933), 193-196. Appeared 
originally in Italian in Lourdes — Rivista Ufficiale della Sezione Toscana, 
V (1933), 6-7. 

The author exhorts the faithful to pray for the early canonization of 
Duns Scotus and that he may be proclaimed the Doctor of the Immacu- 
late Conception and a Knight of the Sanctuary of Lourdes. Father Ephrem 
Longpré, the translator of this article, adds some observations about the 
immemorable cult of the Marian Doctor in the diocese of Nola. 

GLORIEUX, P., Répertoire des Maitres en théologie de Paris au XIll siécle. 
J. Vrin, Paris, 1933. 2 vols. 

Concerning the bio-bibliography of Duns Scotus, cf. II, 205-214. 

N. B. Father Victorin Doucet, O.F.M., supplemented this work 
regarding the Franciscan school in his article, “Maitres Franciscains de 
Paris. Supplement au ‘Répertoire des Maitres in Théologie de Paris au 
XIII siécle’ de M. Le Chan. P. Glorieux” (AFH, XXVII [1934], 531- 
564). 





, ‘D’ Alexandre de Hales 4 Pierre Auriol. La suite des Maitres 

Franciscaines de Paris au XIII siécle.” AFH, XXVI (1933), 257-281. 

The author makes some additional remarks about Duns Scotus on 
pp. 278-281. 


, “Duns Scot et les ‘Notabilia Cancellarii.’’”’ AFH, XXIV 
(1931), 3-14, 
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The author examines the conclusions of Father Carol Bali¢, O. F. M., 
who in his work, Les Commentaires de Jean Duns Scot sur les Quatre 
Livres des Sentences (Louvain, 1927), treated of several questions con- 
cerning the Notabilia Cancellarii ‘‘addita super tertium’” as found in the 
codex F. 69 of the Cathedral Library of Worcester. From the Latin codex 
1086 of the Vatican Library, the author edits the report of the question: 
“Utrum omnes rationes quae dicuntur de Deo secundum substantiam sint 
eaedem essentiae divinae et inter se omnibus modis ex parte rei?” In this 
question are found the names of the opponents in the dispute. Basing 
his stand on the chronology offered him by this fact, the author concludes 
that the disputation took place shortly after the death of Duns Scotus. 

, “Pour en finir avec le ‘De Rerum Principio.’”” AFH, XXXI 
(1939), 225-234. 

The author demonstrates that the De Rerum Principio (26 questions) 
is not the work of Duns Scotus. It is definitely proved that the first 
twenty-four questions are from the pen of Vitalis de Furno, O. F. M.; 
the last two, together with twenty-eight others, are the work of Godfrey 
of Fontibus. The proper title for this work should read: Quaestiones 
selectae Vitalis. 


G6Lz, BENEDIKT, O. F.M., “Die echten und unechten Werke des Duns 
Scotus nach dem gegenwartigen Stand der Forschung.” Sechste und siebte 
Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fiir Philosophie und The- 
ologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934.), pp. 53-60. 

According to the author the following works of Duns Scotus are au- 
thentic: Opus Oxoniense; Additiones Magnae; Reportata Parisiensia; 
Collationes Parisienses; Super Universalia Porphyrii quaestiones acutissi- 
mae; In Librum Praedicamentorum Quaestiones ; Quaestiones in primum 
et secundum librum Perihermenias Aristotelis; In duos libros Perherme- 
nias operis secundi, quod appellant, quaestiones octo; Quaestiones in 
libros Elenchorum ; Quaestiones subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum 
Aristotelis; De primo rerum omnium principio; Quaestiones quodlibe- 
tales; Quaestiones super Libros Aristotelis De Anima. All other works 
thus far attributed to Duns Scotus are either spurious or doubtful. 


GraBic, PETAR, O. F. M., “Duns Skot i dogma Bezgrjesnog Zateca. Bogo- 
slovska Smotra, XXIII (1935), 369-380. 

The primary purpose of this article is to show the identity of the 
doctrine of the Marian Doctor with the doctrine contained in the bull 
Ineffabilis Deus defining the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The 
miracles of Lourdes confirm this doctrine. Finally, the author offers the 
best testimonies of non-Franciscan authors favoring this doctrine. 


, “Duns Skot i dogma Marijina Neoskvrnjeno Zaéeéa.” Col- 
lectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Prima Congressus (Zagrabiae, 1935), 
pp. 319-335. 

Cf. the preceding work. 


GRABMANN, M., “ ‘Utrum aliquid possit esse simul creditum et scitum’ inter 
scholas Augustinismi et Aristotelico-Thomismi medii aevi agitata.” Acta 
Hebdomadae Augustinianae Thomisticae (Marietti, Rome, 1930), pp. 
110-139. 
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Duns Scotus in his solution of the question cited does not follow 
the opinion of St. Bonaventure, but rather that of St. Thomas. 


GRUMEL, V., “Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scot, et Georges Scholarios devant 
le probléme de simplicité divine.” Echos d’Orient, XXXVIII (1935), 
84-96. 

This is a critical review of the work which follows. 


GUICHARDAN, SEBASTIEN, Le Probléme de la simplicité divine en Orient et 
en Occident aux XIV et XV siécles: Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scot, Geor- 
ges Scholarios. Etude de Théologie Comparée. Anciens Etablissements 
Legendre, Lyon, 1933. In 8vo, pp. 244. 

This thesis was presented by the author for the doctor’s degree in 
theology at the University of Lyon. The author chose these three authors 
as representative of the doctrine about the divine simplicity in the East 
and West. 

Besides Grumel’s criticism of this work (cf. Grumel, supra) we also 
have an able critical review by Father Leon Cicchitto, O. F. M. Conv., “Il 
Palamismo e Duns Scoto in una recente publicazione” (MF, XXXIV 
[1934], 70-75). 

GUINAGH, K., “An unpublished Manuscript of Rogerius Anglicus.” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Bulletin, XXVIII (1931), 71-75. 

This is a summary of the author's thesis for the doctorate. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Library contains an unnumbered codex which con- 
tains the Operis Oxoniensis Compendium edited by Roger Anglicus, 
O. F.M. The codex is of Italian origin and was written by Paul Ba- 
riano, O. F.M., in 1474. 


HasiG, MARION, O.F.M., “Blessed John Duns Scotus.” The Franciscan, 
March, 1936, pp. 16, 17, 28. 


HaraPIn, TEOFILus, O. F.M., “Sermo de Immaculata B. Mariae Virginis 
Conceptione.” AOFM, LII (1933), 246-251. 
This sermon was preached at the general chapter of the Order of 
Friars Minor in 1933. Arguments for the great privilege of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Immaculate Conception, are drawn from Sacred Scripture, 
the Fathers of the Church, and Scholastics, especially from the works of 
Duns Scotus. 





, ‘O predestinaciji Kristovoj po nauci Bl. Ivana Duns 
Skota.”” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus (Zagra- 
biae, 1935), pp. 263-318. 

Dividing his work into five parts, the author treats successively of 
the following: (a) in what does the essence of the question about the 
predestination of Christ consist; (b) the difficulties encountered in in- 
terpreting the doctrine of Duns Scotus anent the subject; (c) a critical 
examination of the opinion of Father Déodat Marie de Basly, O. F. M.; 
(d) the teaching of the Subtle Doctor on the predestination of Christ; 
(e) Scotus’ position in regard to revelation and the Incarnation. 

HausHe_rk, I., S. J., “Un precurseur de la théorie scotiste sur la fin de I’ In- 


carnation: Isaac de Ninive (460).” Recherches de Sciences religieuses, 
XXII (1932), 316-320. 
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From the work of Isaac de Ninive entitled De perfectione Religiosa, 
the author edits a text in which Isaac, who is a Nestorian, inveighs against 
the position of those that hold that if man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have been born. 

HEILIG, K. J., “Zum Tode des Johannes Duns Scotus.” Historisches Jabr- 
buch, XLIX (1929), 641-645. 

One of the witnesses subscribing to the acts of the provincial chapter 
at Cologne (Feb., 1307) is a certain ‘‘Father Joannes lector ibidem” whom 
the author identifies as Duns Scotus. Secondly, the author narrates the 
story of the Subtle Doctor’s death as described in a manuscript written 
in 1382-1383. According to this manuscript, Duns Scotus was buried 
alive while in ecstasy. Because of the antiquity of the document, the 
author holds that the narrative is not a legend but a historical fact. 

HERCEDEZ, P., “Place du Christ dans le plan de la Creation selon le Bien- 
heureux Jean Duns Scot.” FF, XIX (1936), 30-52. 

The author gives a succinct exposition of Duns Scotus’ doctrine about 
the primacy of Christ. In the first part of his paper he treats of Christ’s 
primacy in predestination; secondly, he discusses the grace and glory of 
Christ and finally, he considers the merit of Christ and His relations 
with men. 

HEYNCK, VALENS, O. F. M., “Zur Lehre von der unvollkommenen Reue in 
der Skotistenschule des ausgehenden 15 Jahrhunderts.” FS, XXIV 
(1937), 18-58. 

The teaching of two Scotists, namely Stephen Brulifer and Pelbart 
von Temesvar, about imperfect contrition is expounded by the author. 

, “Die Verteidigung der Sakramentenlehre des Duns Sco- 

tus durch den hl. John Fisher gegen die Anschuldigungen Luther.” FS, 

XXIV (1937), 165-175. 

Saint John Fisher defended the sacramentology of Duns Scotus against 
the accusations of Luther. The author edits a selection from Fishet’s 
work: Assertionum Regis Angliae de Fide Catholica adversus Lutheri 
Babylonicam Captivitatem Defensio (Coloniae, 1525). 

, “Der hl. John Fisher und die skotistische Reuelehre.” 
FS, XXV (1938), 105-133. 

Saint John Fisher defended the Scotistic doctrine concerning con- 
trition. 

HocepEz, Epcarpus, S. J., Quaestio de unico esse in Christo a doctoribus 
saec. XIII disputata (Pontificia Univ. Gregoriana, Textus et documenta. 
Series Theologica. Fasc. XIV). Romae, 1933. In 8vo, pp. 132. 

Among the texts edited are Duns Scotus’ Commentarium in III Sent. 
d. 6, q. 1 and Peter of Aquila’s III Sent. d. 6, q. 1. 

, “L’Origine scotiste d’une théorie thomiste.” Nouvelle 

Revue Théologique, LX (1933), 149-152. 

Reviewing H. Schwamm’s recent work (Magistri Joannis de Ripa, 
O.F.M., Doctrina de Praescientia Divina. Inquisitio Historica. Analecta 
Gregoriana, fasc. 1, Rome, 1930, xii+228), the author demonstrates that 
the doctrine of John of Ripa about the prescience of God is really of 
Scotistic origin. 
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HOHMANN, FirMIN, O.F.M., “Ist Duns Skotus Augustinist oder Aristo- 
teliker?” WW, IV (1937), 131-140. 
The author criticizes some of the views expressed by Father Leon 
Veuthey in his article, “L’école Franciscaine et la critique philosophique 
moderne” (EF, XLVIII [1936], 129-143; 257-266). 


, Augustinismus oder Aristotelismus?” WW, IV (1937), 





216-219. 
To the author’s previous article Father Veuthey replied with: “Au- 
gustinismus und Aristotelismus” (WW, IV [1937}, 211-215). Now the 
author brings the discussion back to the starting point: “Is a synthesis 
between Augustinism and Aristotelism possible?” 
HuMILIis A GENUA, O. F. M. CaP., “De Sacrae theologiae scientifica natura.” 
Estudis Franciscans, XLII (1930), 165-180. 

The author examines the opinions of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus 
in reference to the celebrated Scholastic question: Utrum theologia haberi 
possit uti scientia, stricto sensu sumpta? 

, “Estne Sacra Theologia speculativa scientia an practica?” 
Estudis Franciscans, XLUI (1931), 151-168. 

Critical discussion of the Scholastic controversy whether theology is a 
speculative or practical science. The views of both St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus are thoroughly expounded. 

INNOCENTI, BENEDETTO, O.F.M., “Della supposta polisemia biblica in 
Scoto.” SF, XXVI (1929), 70-94. 

Examining the works of Duns Scotus, the author concludes that the 
Subtle Doctor favored the single literal sense of Holy Scripture. The 
opinion of those who claim that he was an exponent of the manifold 
literal sense lacks all probability. 


, “Il concetto della maternita divina in Giovanni 
Duns Scoto.” SF, XXVIII (1931), 404-430. 

The author presents the Marian Doctor’s theological and physiological 
arguments proving that the Blessed Virgin is indeed the natural mother 
of Jesus Christ, the God-Man. 


, “Il primato scotistico della volonta in rapporto 

alla Relazione sulla ‘Cultura Cattolica’ di Pietro Bargellini.” SF, V (ser. 

3, 1933), 342-356. Printed separately by Vallechi, at Firenze. In 8vo, 
» 2S. 

; P. Bargellini in his discourse at the Convention of Catholic writers 
in Florence (L’Avenire d'Italia, May 27, 1933; Vita e Pensiero, July 7, 
1933) rejected the formula “L’arte per il bene’ because, admitting it, 
one admits the primacy of the will, while the Church holds the primacy 
of the intellect. The author expounds the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor 
about the primacy of the will and love. Thus far the Church has not 
declared in favor of either sentence. Liberty is also granted in treating 
of the essence of beatitude, although P. Bargellini insists that the Beatific 
Vision is the essence of beatitude. 

, “L’osservanza del decreto di Paolo V circa I’in- 
censurabilita di Scoto.” SF, VI (ser. 3, 1934), 235-240. 
The author demonstrates that the decree of Paul V about the in- 
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censurability of Duns Scotus’ doctrine has retained its full power. Ecclesi- 

astical approbations preceding the editions of Wadding (1639) and 

Vivés (1891-1897) of the Subtle Doctor’s complete works and the 

declarations of Clement XII, Benedict XIV, Pius VI, Leo XIII, and Pius 

XI, who approved the Franciscan school, prov: the point. 

JACCARD, PIERRE, “La renaissance de la Pensée Franciscaine.” Revue de Thé- 
ologie et de Philosophie (1930), 103-131; 207-233; (1931), 168-195. 

The renaissance of the Franciscan school consists primarily in the 
return to Duns Scotus. 

JANSEN, BERNARD, S.J., Awfstiege zur Metaphysik heute und ehedem. 
Herder, Freiburg, i. Br. 1933. In 8vo, pp. viii+538. 

The evolution of metaphysics throughout the centuries is portrayed. 
Having explained the metaphysical-speculative tendency of Duns Scotus, 
the author vindicates the Subtle Doctor against the accusation that he is 
the precursor of nominalism and the Reformation. 

, ‘“Beitrage zur geschichtlichen Entwicklung der Distinctio 

Formalis.” Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, LIII (1929), 317-344; 

517-544. 

In showing the historical development of the teaching concerning the 
Formal Distinction, the author considers the following philosophers; 
namely, Duns Scotus, St. Bonaventure, Peter Olivi, Matthew of Aqua- 
sparta, and Alexander of Alexandria. 

, “Sur le chemin de la vérité. A propos du Bx. Duns 

Scot.” FF, XVII (1934), 325-345. Appeared separately: “La France 

Franciscaine,” Paris, 1935, pp. 21. (Translation from the original Ger- 

man by Father Jean Francois Bonnefoy, O. F. M.) 

The original article, “Auf dem Wege zur Wahrheit,” appeared in 
Stimmen der Zeit (1926) and later was incorporated into the author’s 
work, Aufstiege zur Metaphysik heute und ehedem (Freiburg, i. Br., 
1933). The author gives a review of Father Longpré’s work, La Philo- 
sophie du Duns Scot (Paris, 1924). 

, “Zur Philosophie der Scotisten des 17 Jahrhunderts.” 
FS, XXIII (1936), 28-58; 150-175. Printed separately under the same 
title, Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl, i. W., 1936, pp. 55. 

After giving a general survey of the scholastic philosophy during 
the seventeenth century, the author deals with the following Scotists and 
their philosophy: Mastrius-Belluti, Joannes Poncius, Bonaventure Colum- 
bus, Philippus Faber, Bernardus Sanning, Claudius Frassen, Sebastianus 
Dupasquier, Thomas Llamazares, Petrus a S. Catherina, Thomas a S. 
Josepho, Ambrosius Saxius, and Bartholomew Durand. 

JarRoux, Louis, O. F. M., “Pierre-Jean Olivi, sa vie, sa doctrine.” EF, XLV 
(1933), 129-153; 277-298; 513-529. 

One of the conclusions made in the second part of his study is the 
assertion that Duns Scotus is not an innovator, but has borrowed much 
of his doctrine from his predecessors. 

(To be continued) 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
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BOUT fifty friars from the United States and Canada assembled at Saint 
Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., June 23-25, 1941, for the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Eighteen papers 
on various phases of the subject of Economics were read and discussed. Ill- 
ness prevented Father Clarence Tschippert, O. F. M. Cap., from presenting his 
paper on ‘The Authority and Teaching of the Church”; but Father Aloysius 
Staskiewicz, O. F. M., of Ben Avon, Pa., gave an impressive address on “The 
Need of Money and Banking Reform,” not mentioned on the program. Two 
of the papers read appear in this, the September number of Franciscan Studies, 
and the rest will be printed in the December number, the Report of the 
Twenty-third Meeting. 

Duties of his new office as minister provincial prevented Very Reverend 
Father Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap., from attending the meeting; and his 
place as Secretary was taken by Father Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., of 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. At the end of the meeting the latter 
was elected Secretary of the Conference; and the other three officers were 
reélected. 

The subject selected for next year’s meeting is: ““The Primacy of the Will 
in Franciscan Philosophy and Theology” ; and the place of the meeting will be 
Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. The philosophers and theologians whose 
task it will be to prepare the papers for the next meeting will seek to show 


also the significance of this characteristic of Franciscan thought for modern 
life and thus adapt and apply the scholastic principles to modern needs. 
= = 


A subject that was the object of such lively discussion and interested 
attention as that of Economics at the meeting in Herman, Pa., offers abundant 
matter for further development on the part of the friars who attended and 
also those who could not attend. 

The following topics, therefore, are offered as suggestions for articles 
which could be published in Franciscan Studies: (1) Franciscan poverty: 
how it affected economic conditions in the thirteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies; (2) Franciscan philosophy and labor; (3) Franciscan philosophy and 
the riches of this world; (4) The pretium justum, private ownership, inter- 
national law and relations, and similar questions as expounded by Bonaven- 
ture, Duns Scotus, and other Franciscan teachers; (5) The influence exer- 
cised on social and economic conditions by the great Franciscan preachers, 
such as Berthold, David, Bernardine, Capistran, etc.; (6) The Franciscan 
Friars and the guilds; (7) The apostolate of the Friars in Christianizing 
labor, profit, trade, and wealth; (8) The ideas of St. Francis on labor and 
the pretium laboris; (9) Economic and social conditions and regulations pre- 
vailing in the California and other Franciscan missions. 

To prevent any duplication of efforts, the friars who make any of these 
topics a matter of investigation and research are asked to notify the editor of 
Franciscan Studies. 

+ 28 

Friars who write articles for Franciscan Studies or papers for the annual 

meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference should ask the Secretary 
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of Franciscan Studies, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., for a 
copy of a seven-page pamphlet entitled Suggestions to Contributors, contain- 
ing detailed directions for the preparation of the manuscript. In place of 
number 8 on page 3, however, the following should be substituted: Foot- 
notes, numbered continuously throughout an article, should be typewritten, 
double-space, on a separate page or pages at the end of the article. 

In fact, the entire manuscript should be double-spaced and typed only 
on one side of the paper. A generous margin should likewise be left on all 
sides. The order of bibliographical items in the footnote references should 
be as follows: author, title (edn., publisher, place of publication, date), 
volume in Roman numerals, col. or p. in Arabic numerals. The abbreviations 
“col.” or “‘p.” are to be used only if the work consists of but one volume. 
Quotation marks are used to indicate the title of an article; titles of periodi- 
cals as well as books should be underlined. 

Examples can be found in this and other numbers of Franciscan Studies. 
Note that the above mentions publisher before the place of publication, 
which is a further alteration of Suggestions to Contributors. These are some 


of the principal rules. Their observance will greatly facilitate the work of 
the editor. 
- * 


A high point of the celebration of Bible Week by St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (vide Franciscan Studies, June, 
1941, p. 74), was the issuance of a cachet concerning the Bible. This cachet, 
approved by the postal authorities, was designed by Joseph Aud, a student at 
St. Bonaventure Seminary. The design has the superscription “The Holy 
Bible” and on the two pages of an open book are inscribed the words ‘The 
Message of the Father to the Brotherhood of Men.” Beneath this is the 
legend “The First Bible Week in America, May 11 to 18th, at Si. Bonaven- 
ture College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.” In a small field at the bottom are 
enumerated some of the important contributions made by Franciscan scholars 
to biblical research. 

Every morning at eleven, from Tuesday to Saturday of Bible Week, a 
member of the faculty of St. Bonaventure’s College discussed a topic associ- 
ated with Sacred Scripture. The speakers and their topics were: Father Victor 
Mills, “The Holy Bible and Sociology”; Father Clarence Ford, “The Holy 
Bible and Education”; Father Callistus Smith, “The Holy Bible and Moral- 
ity”; Father Benedict Ballou, “The Holy Bible and Spirituality” ; Professor 
Thomas Merton, ‘The Holy Bible and Literature.” 

On Sunday, the opening day of Bible Week, there was a special program 
at the College consisting of talks on the Bible, a Bible Quiz, and a movie on 
the Bible. Another feature of Bible Week that attracted much attention was 
the numerous exhibits and displays in Friedsam Memorial Library, not only 
of the new Bible in process of production, but also of many others, some 
very rare and valuable. 

cu: = 


In connection with the observance of Catholic Biblical Sunday on May 18, 
an exhibit of Scriptural works was opened at St. Hyacinth Seminary Library, 
Granby, Mass., by the Very Rev. Norbert Zonca, O. F. M. Conv., Rector. 
The purpose of the exhibit was the promotion of an interest and love for the 
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Bible not only in the student body at the Seminary but also in the laity of 
the diocese. The publicity given to the event in the newspapers brought 
many Catholic and non-Catholic visitors. Stress was laid on Franciscan con- 
tributions, since many of the works of friars represented in the exhibit are 
landmarks in the history of biblical scholarship. 

Noteworthy among the books displayed was a 1492 Vulgate edition of 
the Bible in octavo by a friar, Peter Angel a Monte Ulmi, which served as 
the basis of many subsequent editions of the Vulgate. St. Anthony, the author 
of the first Biblical Concordance in 1230, was represented in the exhibit by a 
1684 edition of his sermons which exemplify his wide and practical use of 
biblical authority. Another rare work was a first edition of Friar Maurice of 
Ireland’s (flourished 1290) Concordance put out for the use of preachers in 
Venice, 1603. 

Another interesting and valuable work, an incunabulum dating from 
Mantua in 1481, was Friar Nicholas of Lyra’s (died 1340) famous Postillae, 
which are said to have influenced Martin Luther, giving rise to the belief 
expressed in a Latin jingle that Luther danced to the jig played by Lyra: 
“Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset.”” Still another medieval friar, 
Cardinal John Vitalis (died 1326), was represented by a 1594 edition of his 
mystical explanation of almost all the passages of the Bible, the Speculum 
Morale. 

The work of the friars of the Reformation period was likewise in evi- 
dence. There were many volumes by Friar Francis Titelmans (died 1537) of 
the University of Louvain who was a champion of the Vulgate against the 
reformers. Among others of this period was a curious work by Friar Francis 
Georgi, published in Paris, 1574, with a dedication to Pope Paul III and con- 
taining these memorable lines: “Quid enim doctrinae Sacrae Scripturae aut ad 
appetendum honestius, aut ad investigandum suavius, aut ad assequendum 
fructuosius.” However, for all its noble sentiments and special dedication, 
this work was censured by the Holy Office because of the author’s use of 
Jewish sources in refuting objections. 

A truly “liber aureus” for English Catholics is a small work entitled A 
Memorial of a Christian Life put out for the spiritual consolation of English 
Catholics in exile. It was printed at famous Douay in 1612 and, though pub- 
lished only two years after the appearance of the “new” Douay version of 
the English Bible, the quotations in the work are taken from the first official 
English Catholic version. 


* * 


Among the friars who took an active part in the First Polish Homiletic 
Conference, held at Detroit, April 22-23 (vide Franciscan Studies, June, 
1941, p. 84), must be mentioned also the Very Reverend Norbert Zonca, 
O. F. M. Conv., Rector of St. Hyacinth Seminary, Granby, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Franciscan Educational Conference. His 
paper “The Study of Homiletics in Seminaries Today” presents conclusions 
of practical import to all Franciscan educators. Stressing the need and im- 
portance of special preparation for seminarians, Father Norbert concluded: 
“If the Catholic clergy of Polish descent is to fulfill successfully its great 
mission in America, it must know the background, psychology, and cultural 
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traditions of its people, and this preparation can be adequately given only in 
a Polish seminary.” 
i we 

The Catalogus of the Franciscan Province of the Immaculate Conception 
in southern Brazil (Curitiba, 1941) contains information showing that the 
Order of Friars Minor is in a flourishing condition in the largest of the 
South American countries. This province, and that of St. Anthony in north- 
ern Brazil, date their origin as far back as the year 1500, when eight Fran- 
ciscans under the leadership of Father Henry of Coimbra, accompanying 
Cabral, landed in Brazil and on April 26 of that year offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice for the first time on the shores of a newly-discovered country. 

While these friars continued their voyage to India, other Franciscans 
from the Province of St. Anthony in Portugal arrived soon afterward to labor 
as missionaries among the natives. Two of their number were killed by the 
Indians on June 19, 1505, and thus became the very first missionary martyrs 
of the New World (cf. Habig, Heroes of the Cross, pp. 24-25). 

For almost a half century following the Franciscans were the only mis- 
sionaries in Brazil; they penetrated the jungles and interior parts of the 
country to preach to the Indians, and their efforts were crowned with con- 
siderable success. Also after the arrival of the Jesuits, they continued and 
expanded their missionary work, though the ordinary histories make but little 
if any mention of it. 

The friaries which had been established in widely separated places of the 
vast country were made an independent province with headquarters at Bahia 
in 1657; and like the mother province it was named for St. Anthony. Even 
at this time, however, the houses in the far south were organized into the 
dependent Custody of the Immaculate Conception; and in 1675 the latter 
was elevated to the rank of an independent province. At that time it had as 
many as thirteen friaries (guardianates), three hospices, and four mission 
houses on the confines of the territory of the Guarani Indians. 

For two centuries these two provinces flourished in Brazil, until at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century a godless imperial government decreed 
their gradual extinction by prohibiting the reception of novices and the taking 
of vows. After the republic had replaced the empire in 1889, steps were 
taken to restore the Franciscan provinces of Brazil, which were not wholly 
extinct, since some of their members were still living. 

In 1891 the Province of the Holy Cross in Germany (likewise the mother 
province of the St. Louis Province in the United States and, through the 
latter, of the Santa Barbara Province) sent four friars to southern Brazil, 
and two years later others to Bahia in northern Brazil. It is interesting to 
note that one of the first four was Father Amandus Bahlmann, then commis- 
sary provincial, and subsequently bishop and prelate nullius of Santarem, 
Brazil. In 1901 both Brazilian provinces were formally reéstablished by the 
Most Reverend David Fleming, O. F. M., Vicar General. 

Today the Province of the Immaculate Conception has a total member- 
ship of 560, of whom 312 are priests; and no less than 52 friaries, of which 
33 are guardianates. 

Three living members of this province have been elevated by the Holy 
See to the episcopacy, and one is an administrator apostolic. They are: the 
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Most Reverend Innocent Engelke, at first Coadjutor and since 1935 Bishop of 

Campinas, consecrated in 1924; the Most Reverend Daniel Hostin, Bishop 

of Lages, consecrated in 1929; the Most Reverend Henry Golland Trindade, 

Bishop of Bomfim, consecrated at Rio de Janeiro on January 8, 1941; and 

the Most Reverend Charles Edward Bandeira de Mello, named in 1936 Ad- 

ministrator Apostolic of the Prelature nu/livs of Palmas in the state of Parana. 
* * & 


Archivo Ibero-Americano, historical review of the Spanish Franciscans, 
which had to be suspended when the so-called Loyalists burned the Colegio de 
Cisneros in Madrid and murdered three of the friars belonging to this re- 
search college, has resumed publication. The first and second numbers of the 
new series (January to June, 1941) have appeared in one issue. Editorial 
offices are at the restored Colegio de Cisneros, Joaquin Costa, 72, Madrid (2). 

The first pages contain a factual, and withal pathetic, account of the havoc 
wrought by the Reds at the college and of the fate of its inmates. Among the 
articles of special interest to Americans is that of Father Leopoldo J. Palacio, 
O. F. M.: “Primera legacién extradiplomatica de la América Hispana emanci- 
pada a la Curia Romana, 1822. Gestiones en Roma del R. P. Dr. Pedro Luis 
Pacheco, O .F. M.” (pp. 76-110). Another (which will be concluded in the 
next issue) is that of Father Fidel de Lejarza, O. F. M.: “Las borracheras y el 
problema de las conversiones en Indias” (pp. 111-142), the latter part of 
which contains a detailed account of how the Franciscan Bishop Bernardino 
de Cardenas dealt with the problem of drunkenness among the Indians. This 
bishop is mentioned in the article, ‘Franciscans in Paraguay,” which appeared 
in the first number of Franciscan Studies. A book mentioned in the Bibliogra- 
phy of that article, Los Franciscanos en el Paraguay by Cérdoba, is reviewed 
at length (pp. 193-198). The Hispanic-American section of the “Crénica” 
(pp. 193-198) likewise contains many points of interest to Americans. 

The same high standard which characterized the former Archivo Ibero- 
Americano is found in the first issue of the restored quarterly review. We 


recommend it as indispensable to all students of Hispanic-American history 
and affairs. 
a 2 


Science Studies, published quarterly by The School of Science, St. Bona- 
venture College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., is a periodical of the highest merit 
in the field of the natural sciences. This is patent even from a cursory perusal 
of numbers 3 and 4 of volume 9 (March and June, 1941). 

Researches in botany fill many pages in these issues: “A Preliminary 
Check List of Mosses Found in Cattaraugus County, N. Y.,” by Father Philo- 
theus Boehner, O. F. M., Ph. D., will be found on pp. 4 et seq. in both num- 
bers; Parts V and VI of “A Check List of the More Common Plants Found 
on the Campus and within Ten Miles of St. Bonaventure College,” by Father 
Hubert Vecchierello, O. F.M., Ph.D., are printed in these two numbers; 
and ‘A Check List of the Myxomycetes of Cattaraugus County, N. Y.,” also 
by Father Vecchierello, is given in the June number. 

An original contribution from the John P. Devlin Memorial Laboratory of 
Analytical Chemistry, St. Bonaventure College, is “A Method for the Identifi- 
cation of Pure Liquid Organic Substances,” with numerous illustrations, by 
Harold J. Tormey and Maurice A. Heath, pp. 18-30 of the March number. 
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There are many other important articles, but these remarks will suffice to con- 
vince scientists that this quarterly is deserving of their attention and further 
investigation. 

ie oe 

The words of Jeremias, “Bonum est viro, cum portaverit jugum ab ado- 
lescentia sua” (Thren. 3, 27) may have induced the Theology staff of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill., to foster in their theological students an 
early love for research which is evidenced in The Scotist, vol. III (June, 
1941), a carefully prepared and neatly mimeographed symposium of theo- 
logical dissertations. The Scotist is the annual publication of the Duns Scotus 
Theological Association under the Rev. Alphonse Coan, O. F. M., S. T. D., 
as Moderator, assisted by able committees. 

“Doctor Immaculatae” is a poem which describes with a delightful 
medieval touch the celebrated dispute between Duns Scotus and his adversa- 
ries at the Sorbonne. In two articles Mary’s part in the Redemption is set 
forth with scientific thoroughness. The life, works, and doctrine of William 
of Ware are treated in the paper following. The article “Marionettes in Real 
Life” analyzes present social problems and seeks their solution in recent 
papal pronouncements. ‘Messianic Expectations’ and ‘‘Massacre of the Inno- 
cents” brings us into the realm of biblical research. Liturgy and Homiletics 
are featured in the two last papers “Liturgy and Life” and “In Search of a 
Sermon.” The latter represents a complete index to vols. 37-40 of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


Evidently the editors have succeeded in presenting here the meat of a 


year’s curriculum. The reader cannot help but register his regrets that this 
learned and critically substantiated material is not available for wider circu- 
lation. 


* * * 


“Every Irishman knows who Patrick Henry Pearse was,” writes Thomas 
F. Doyle in his article, “Ireland Remembers Pearse,” Catholic World, May, 
1941, pp. 172-180. Spiritually Pearse may be regarded as the founder of 
Irish Independence. Today Eamon de Valera carries on the work which 
Pearse had begun. Twenty-five years ago, in 1916, he was taken in the Easter 
Week Rebellion and was court-martialed. Immediately prior to his death 
before a firing squad, Father Aloysius, a Capuchin, heard his confession and 
gave him the last Sacraments of the Church. The Capuchin tells us “the bare 
cell was lighted from a candle ...and I had barely light to read the ritual. 
But the face of the man as he lifted it up to receive his God seemed to beam 
with light.” The priest was not permitted to remain to comfort him; Pearse 
died utterly alone but erect and calm. 

i ae 


A diocesan weekly carries the interesting note that the veteran missionary, 
Father Masseo, O. F. M. Cap., is a lieutenant chaplain of the Belgian Cana- 
dian regiment based at Joliette, Quebec. He spent a number of years in the 
Indian mission fields and can converse fluently in seven languages — English, 
French, Flemish, Polish, German, Hindustani, and Punjabi. 

i aD 


A few months ago, on April 8, Cardinal Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte, 
dean of the Sacred College of Cardinals, celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 
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The Cardinal has received honors from five Popes, has served as ecclesiastical 
diplomat to France, Russia, England, Belgium, and Austria; was Papal Legate 
in Lourdes for the Eucharistic Congress in 1914, and at Orleans for the 
canonization of St. Joan of Arc. Fifty-two years ago he was ordained priest 
and thirty-two years ago was raised to the dignity of Archbishop. On Novem- 
ber 27, 1911, just thirty years ago, Pope Pius X created him Cardinal-Priest. 
The Capuchins honor and revere him as their Cardinal Protector for a little 
over a quarter of a century and see in him all that St. Francis intended the 
Cardinal Protector to be when he wrote in the Rule: “He shall be the gover- 
nor, protector, and corrector of the Fraternity.” 
* * 


Tertius Ordo for March, II (1941), 3, carries an important concession 
of the Apostolic See to the Capuchin Procurator General in behalf of Third 
Order Directors. Those directors of the Third Order who cannot become 
members, either because they are bound by religious vows or because they are 
members of another Third Order, are now able to participate in all the indul- 
gences and spiritual blessings of the Franciscan Third Order itself. The Holy 
See has granted this privilege for a period of seven years. 

In this same number (pp. 28-31) Father Kilian Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., 
concludes his “De Munere Gubernandi in Christianorum Coetu.” 

Father Petrus of Oberbueren, O. F. M. Cap., gives us something very 
Christian and very Franciscan in his article, “Verba Vitae Aeternae,” on the 
Magna Charta of Christ — the Beatitudes. He treats exclusively of “Beati 
pauperes spiritu....’ Voluntary poverty most perfectly attains the Beatitude. 
Real and effective poverty, as well as affective poverty and its relation to 
riches, are concisely yet convincingly discussed. A Tertiary can learn much 
from Father Peter’s article. Cf. Tertius Ordo, Il (1941), 14-18. 

<2 2 


An anonymous Father Minimus in Tertius Ordo, Il (1941), 25-27, 
addresses priest-Tertiaries with a word of comfort and inspiration for the 
many difficulties arising from the present war for themselves and their flocks. 
It is entitled ‘““Epistola ad Rev. Sacerdotes Tertiarios.” 

* & * 


The celebrated Capuchin canonist Matthaeus a Coronata, O. F. M. Cap., 
has a serial treatise “De Electione Praefectorum in Sodalitiis Tertii Ordinis” 
in the section captioned ‘‘Consultationes Canonicae.” In this instalment he 
lays down and discusses the canonical requirements concerning the convoca- 
tion of the electors and the various forms of election itself, with a special 
treatment of election by compromise. Cf. Tertius Ordo, II (1941), 19-24. 

* * * 

Eighty-three years of age, Monsignor Blase Verghetti, hymnographer for 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, has long been a Franciscan Tertiary. He 
became a follower of St. Francis while still a youth in his seminary days. 
Through all these years he has written any number of hymns and verses 
redolent of the Franciscan spirit. Among many others he is especially well 
known for his hymn for the centenary year of the death of St. Francis. 
Liturgical hymns in honor of Bl. Francis of Camporubeo, St. Conrad of Parz- 
ham, and Bl. Seraphin of Montegranario are also his works. His latest work 
is a hymn in praise of St. Francis and written for the occasion when Pope 
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XII declared St. Francis primary Patron of Italy, June 18, 1939. Cf. Tertius 
Ordo, II (1941), 32. 
ee Me 

Dante Alighieri is a subject of perennial interest. In L’Italia Francescana, 
XV (1940), 65-72, Galileo Savastano has written a short article on the 
Florentine poet and his relation to the Franciscan order. 

In the same volume Professor Filomen De Sanctis makes a lengthy study 
of “Fra Giacomino da Verona e la poesia religiosa del suo tempo”. It is con- 
tinued in volume XVI (1941). 

a 

The fifteenth century was a period of unrest in the Franciscan order when 
great friars like Bernardine of Siena, John Capistran, and James of the 
Marches were endeavoring to bring about a reform. Less noted men were 
striving for the same end, among whom were BI. Amadeus of Portugal, John 
of Guadalupe, Peter the Spaniard, John of Pavoa, and Peter Capreoli. All 
of these friars were leaders of Franciscan reforms during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Father Paolo Sevesi, O. F.M., records some new findings about Peter 
Capreoli in “La Congregazione Francescana dei Capriolanti,” L’Italia Fran- 
cescana, XV (1940), 9-19; 79-89. 

Father Sevesi also discusses an unedited letter of Gerolamo Muzio, con- 
taining his impressions of Matteo Da Bascio. The letter was written by Gero- 
lamo to Cardinal Ranuzio Farnese, of Naples. First, the author speaks of 
Gerolamo Muzio, then of Cardinal Ranuzio Farnese, then the contents of the 
letter itself. Cf. L’Italia Francescana, XV (1940), 279-291. 

co s 


One hundred and fifty years ago in 1791 Bishop Carroll called Father 
Peter Helbron, O. F. M. Cap., to the pastorate of the famous Holy Trinity 
Church in Philadelphia. He labored zealously following the example of 
his brother, Father Charles Helbron, O. F. M. Cap., who had preceded him 
as first pastor of Holy Trinity. It is interesting to note that Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow buries the heroine of Acadia, Evangeline, within the 
shadows of Holy Trinity steeple. Surrounding graves are also marked with 
the names of early pioneer Capuchin missionaries. 

‘Se 


The new Franciscan college at Loudonville, N. Y., Siena College, has 
built another unit. It is a gymnasium, named Gibbons Hall in honor of the 
Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, who invited the 
Franciscans of the Most Holy Name Province to establish this rapidly grow- 
ing college in his diocese. 

2 ¢ 

The Capuchin College of St. Fidelis was founded at Rome in 1841, to 
train Capuchin missionaries. In 1908 it was merged with the new Interna- 
tional Capuchin College of St. Lawrence of Brindisi in Rome. But in the inter- 
vening years a special college for the missionaries became ever more apparent. 
The Fathers of the General Chapter, assembled at Rome in 1938, decided 
that a special building be erected for the training of missionaries in mission 
science. This was done by the erection of a new wing added to the College 
of St. Lawrence, and it was opened last September. Here the young mission- 
aries will be given a theoretico-practical training, in conformity with the 
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instructions of Pope Benedict XV in his Encyclical Maximum Illud (1919). 
The object of the new college will be to train lectors who will teach mission 
science in their own provinces and evoke enthusiasm for the missions by 
word and writing and example, and also to prepare young missionaries for 
the various mission fields entrusted to the order. Cf. Analecta Ordinis Fra- 
trum Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI (1940), 142-151. 

ae ae 


Among the writings of Father Stephen of Adoain, O. F. M. Cap., which 
were approved in the process of his beatification, we find accounts of his 
missions preached in Venezuela, Cuba, France, and Spain, and also a number 
of his sermons. Cf. Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, 
LVII (1941), 35. 

a a 

The Papal Nuncio in Guatemala reports that the cause for the beatifica- 
tion of the Venerable Peter de Betancourt has been revived at the Vatican. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, Venerable Peter, a Franciscan 
Tertiary of Guatemala, founded the Bethlehemites, a nursing and teaching 
brotherhood who were active in numerous cities of Spanish America till their 
suppression in 1820. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, July, 1941, pp. 
199-202. 

oe 

The virtuous life of the young Italian soldier, Josue Borsi, a Franciscan 

Tertiary, was recalled in the December, 1940, number of Frate Francesco 


(Parma, Italy). Lieutenant Borsi died for his country in the first World War, 
1915, at the age of twenty-seven. His biography by the Rev. Pasquale Mal- 
tese has been done into English and published by Kenedy under the title, 
A Soldier's Confidences. 


* * 


Canon Michael Faloci-Pulignani, author of more than three hundred 
scholarly works, died at Foligno, Italy, October 1, 1940. He cherished a spe- 
cial love for St. Francis and devoted some of his best works to Franciscan 
subjects. In 1886 he founded the periodical, Miscellanea Francescana, a well- 
known review of Franciscan history, literature, and art which is still being 
published. Canon Faloci-Pulignani himself contributed numerous articles to 
this review. A notable Franciscan work of his is his edition of the Foligno 
codex of the Legend of the Three Companions, one of the earliest biographies 
of St. Francis. 

2-8 


Benjamin Francis Musser of Margate, N. J., first poet laureate of New 
Jersey since September, 1934, has been affiliated to the Order of Friars Minor 
by the Most Reverend Leonard M. Bello, Minister General. A member of 
the Third Order since 1909, he is well known as a friend and champion of 
things Franciscan as well as the publisher of many writings on Franciscan 
subjects. 

. 

Father Jerome Golubovich, O. F. M., prominent Franciscan historian, died 
in Florence, Italy, on January 9, 1941. He was born in Constantinople in 
1865, and became a Franciscan in 1879. After his ordination in 1888, he 
served as a missionary in Cyprus, and then exercised the sacred ministry in 
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Aleppo, Syria, and other places in the care of the Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land. Sent to the Research College of St. Bonaventure at Quaracchi 
in 1904, he devoted himself for many years to historical studies. He was one 
of the founders of the Franciscan historical review, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, which commenced publication in 1907. Father Golubovich is 
best known for his monumental work of five big volumes, entitled Biblioteca 
Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente Francescano, published at 
Quaracchi during the years from 1906 to 1927. 


* * * 


Il P. Fedele da Fanna dei Frati Minori, 1838-1881, by Vittorino Mene- 
ghin, O. F. M., published at Vicenza in 1940, is a biography of the principal 
editor of the critical edition of all the works of St. Bonaventure. Father 
Fidelis undertook this prodigious task in 1870 at the behest of the Most 
Reverend Bernardine Dal Vago, O. F. M., Minister General. 

During the years from 1871 to 1880 he visited almost all the libraries of 
Europe possessing codices of the works of St. Bonaventure. At the same 
time he made copious notes concerning other Franciscan works that he found 
in these libraries; and these proved very valuable for the subsequent projects 
of the Fathers of St. Bonaventure College, Quaracchi. In 1874 he published 
his Ratio novae collectionis operum omnium ...S. Bonaventurae, which was 
highly praised by critics. 

After the College of St. Bonaventure had been founded at Quaracchi and 
a printing press installed for the editing and printing of St. Bonaventure’s 
works, Father Fidelis died August 12, 1881. Though he did not live to see 
the first volume come off the press, everything had been arranged and pre- 
pared by him; and his faithful collaborators completed the edition of the 
Opera Omnia in twenty years. 

Father Fidelis adopted a system of annotating the text known as that of 
the Maurini, a system in which variant readings of the text are mixed with 
other notes and references. Father Ignatius Jeiler, O. F. M., one of his prin- 
cipal co-workers, was in favor of a system of annotation which would sep- 
arate variant readings from other notes; and this method is now universally 
preferred by scholars. Since it was a matter of secondary importance, Father 
Jeiler yielded to Father Fidelis’ preference and unselfishly contributed his best 
efforts to the task, being also the principal author of the precious Scholia 
added to the Opera Omnia. 


* * * 


The State of Kansas this year is observing the four hundredth anniversary 
of Coronado’s famous expedition to Quivira, 1541. Though David Donoghue 
claims that Quivira lay in the northeastern corner of the Panhandle of Texas, 
there are still very good reasons for placing the territory of the Quivira 
Indians north of the Arkansas River in Kansas just beyond Great Bend (cf. 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, September, 1941). 

To recall the part played in this expedition by Father Juan de Padilla, 
O.F.M., and the martyrdom of this missionary at the hands of Quivira 
Indians in the following year (1542), the Most Reverend Christian H. Win- 
kelmann, Bishop of Wichita, celebrated a pontifical outdoor Mass at Lyons, 
near Great Bend, on July 4, 1941; and the sermon on this occasion was 
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preached by the Most Reverend Bernard T. Espelage, O. F. M., Bishop of 
Gallup. 

The diocese of Wichita will erect a cross at Lyons in memory of the first 
cross planted in one of the twenty-five Quivira villages by Coronado and 
Father Padilla. There is a monument to Father Padilla also at Herington, 
Kansas, which is not far from Lyons. The most probable date of Father 
Padilla’s death is the fall of 1542; and hence next year will be the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of this saintly pioneer missionary’s martyrdom. It is an 
anniversary that deserves to be observed by the entire country, for Father 
Padilla is the protomartyr of what is now the United States. 

ee 


The first Franciscan Sisterhood of the Third Order of St. Francis to be 
established, as far as records go, this year is celebrating its seven hundredth 
anniversary. Authentic records show that as early as 1241 the Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis were founded at Dillingen on the Danube in the 
diocese of Augsburg, Bavaria; and this community has not only survived to 
the present day, but has a membership of 2,261, with numerous convents in 
Bavaria and some also in the United States and Brazil. The American 
motherhouse is at Hankinson, N. D. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
May, 1941, pp. 133-135. 

ae 


The Fifth National Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis will be 
held in Pittsburgh on October 11-13. It will have for its general theme 


Christian charity as exemplified in the life of St. Francis and outlined in 
Sacra Propediem. At the same time it will commemorate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the National Organization of the Third Order in the United States. 

A new feature of this congress is the Sisters’ Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives from four local motherhouses. Franciscan Sisters are invited to 
participate in this congress for the purpose of stressing their place in the 
Tertiary movement particularly as far as youth is concerned. 

The program which has been announced is a rich and varied one; and 
special fares have been offered by the railways. Details will be found in 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, May, 1941, p. 151, and August, p. 228 and 
back cover. Information will also be supplied by Father Rupert Glaid, 
O. F. M. Cap., Secretary of the Congress, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a 


The St. Bonaventure College Summer Session closed on August 11 after 
a most successful season, according to the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., President of the College. 

The total enrollment was 318 students: 177 in the graduate school and 
141 taking undergraduate work. Among the graduate students were the 
theologians of Holy Name College, Washington, D. C., a number of Basilian 
and Conventual Fathers, a large representation of various Sisterhoods, besides 
many lay students from neighboring towns and cities. 

Among the religious orders of women represented were the Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception, and several communities of Franciscans from Allegany, Williams- 
ville, Stella Niagara, and Peekskill. 
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The record for distance travelled to attend St. Bonaventure College, 
hitherto held by several students from China, was surpassed by two Franciscan 
Friars from Australia, now doing graduate work at the college. The son of 
the Federal Secretary of Education of Costa Rica also attended summer ses- 
sions. Franciscan Fathers of the California and Cincinnati Provinces were 
represented in the student body. 

Over eighty courses were offered in nineteen departments, with those of 
Chemistry, Biology, Education, History, Mathematics, English, Philosophy, 
and Sociology having the largest attendance. Along with the usual under- 
graduate and graduate courses, the following special courses were offered: 
Spectrochemical Analysis, The Family and Its Problems, Catholic Writers, 
Modern German Lyrics, Roman Private Life, Old English, Latin Palaeog- 
raphy, Epigraphy, and Classical Linguistics. 

The courses of theological studies for Sisters showed a large enrollment. 
The Franciscan Institute, comprising a course in Philosophy, History, Litera- 
ture, and Ascetics, recently organized for graduate students, had a successful 
session. 

Among the visiting teachers were Mrs. Grace D. Edwards of Montclair, 
N. J., who offered daily courses in Art Appreciation and Dr. William Tongue 
of Meadville, Pa., who lectured on Suetonius’ Life of Julius Caesar and on 
Roman Manuscripts and Inscriptions. Guest speakers included the Baroness 
von Hueck, Dorothy Day, Peter Maurin, and David Goldstein. 

oe «6 


Father Gabriel Mario Allegra, O. F. M., a noted sinologist, student of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute and of the faculty of Exegesis at St. Anthony 
University in Rome, recently passed through America on his return to China. 
Father Allegra has been recalled to China by H. E. Marius Zanin, Apostolic 
Delegate, at Peiping, to head the Biblical Committee that will undertake the 
translation of the entire Bible into both languages in use in China, namely, 
the modern or colloquial Chinese and the classical language used by the 
scholars. 

Father Allegra is well fitted for the heavy responsibility that has been 
placed upon him. Before his return to China Father Allegra spent several 
years in Rome to prepare himself for his present work. During the years 
that Father Allegra was a missionary in China he was the first to translate 
the ‘Elegies of Ch’u” into Italian. These elegies were written in the fourth 
century before Christ during the Chou dynasty at a period known as that of 
the warring states. 

Not only is Father Allegra well versed in sinology and all the modern 
languages, but he has likewise a ready command of Hebraic, old Syriac, and 
Arabic. 

Father Allegra, O.F.M., is connected with the Franciscan House of 
Studies at Peiping, China, where he is professor of Biblical Theology. The 
work of translating the Old and the New Testaments into both modern, 
colloquial Chinese and into the classical style is expected to cover a period of 
several years. 
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The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited and with an introduction by Richard 

McKeon. (New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. xxxix-+ 1487.) 

The reviewer of this large volume is in a very fortunate position. He can 
recommend this edition without any restriction as a perfect translation of 
Aristotle. There is no need for dwelling on an appreciation of the unsur- 
passed, standard translation of Oxford reprinted in this volume, a translation 
which has not been paralleled in any other language. The scholarly selection 
of complete works and of large parts of other writings of Aristotle enables 
anyone interested in the philosophy of the Stagirite to get a true picture of 
his various activities in all the fields of philosophy that claim the attention of 
scholars at the present time. Hence the title, The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
seems more than justified. Thirteen writings are completely reprinted; the 
editor modestly counts only seven: Categoriae, De Interpretatione, Analytica 
Posteriora, Physica, De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima, De Memoria 
et Reminiscentia, De Somniis, De Divinatione per Somnum, Metaphysica, 
Ethica Nicomachaea, Politica, De Poetica. Of other works parts are omitted. 
Of the works commonly or doubtfully held to be authentic the following are 
not even reproduced in partial selections: Metereology, On the Progression of 
Animals, The Constitution of Athens, On the Motion of Animals, and The 
Exudemian Ethics. And this vast Aristotelean treasure is contained in a neatly 
printed and handy volume of 1487 pages! 

The introduction of 39 pages is a personal contribution of the editor. 
It is designed, not to dispense with the study of Aristotle but to stimulate 
the reader and lead him to the text of the Philosopher himself. Though we 
miss an indication of a probable evolution in Aristotle and of his teachings, 
the editor may be excused on the score that most likely he did not wish to 
burden his already extremely condensed introduction with such probabilities. 

We are very grateful to both the editor and printer for this fine work. 
It needs no recommendation, because it is not only useful but also necessary 
for all seminar libraries. This book will put our students of philosophy 
always in the presence of Aristotle. Needless to say any deeper penetration 
into Scholasticism presupposes an intimate acquaintance with the Stagirite. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Estadistica General de la Provincia Franciscana de Santa Fé de Bogota. By Fr. 
Carlos Sinisterra, O. F. M. (Bogota, Colombia, America del Sur: Editorial 
Lumen Christi S. A., 1941. Pp. 134.) 

This neatly printed and carefully edited manual is more than a mere 
statistical record of the Franciscan Province of Bogota in Colombia. It tells 
us of the history, the leaders, the activities, the personnel, and the geo- 
graphical extent of the province and incidentally gives proof of the flourish- 
ing condition of the Order of St. Francis in that part of South America. 

The main historical events are briefly these: foundation in 1549; erection 
of the custody into a province in 1563; exclaustration in 1861; restoration of 
the province in 1881; a commissariat in 1897; and full reéstablishment in 


89 
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1933. The catalogues of the provincial superiors and the various houses are 
followed by a complete history of the province in part I. Part II offers a 
biographical inventory of the friars. We are glad to find at the head of the 
list Father Enrique Aguilar, O. F. M., sometime professor of Spanish at St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Part III has a carefully written 
Necrology from the very beginning to the present day; and Part IV lists 
some 34 names of friars who attained to a high degree of sanctity. Part V 
enumerates the various Visitors General; and Part VI contains an inventory 
of sisterhoods affiliated with the order, namely, the Poor Clares, the Concep- 
tionist Sisters, and the Franciscan Sisters “de Cartagena.” The seventh and 
final part enlarges upon the activities of each foundation and presents other 
geographical, ecclesiastical, and civic details of the entire area under con- 
sideration. 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Unto the End. By William J. McGarry, S. J., 8. T. D., S. Sc. L. (New York: 

The America Press, 1941. Pp. xiti+328.) 

The splendor of Catholic truth gleams and glows in this magnificent book 
of meditations on Christ’s discourse on love and His High-Priestly Prayer 
at the Last Supper. This book is the fruit of long years of prayer and study. 
It is the crown of a priestly and religious endeavor to search out the “mystery 


which had been hidden for ages” and “to make known how rich in glory is 
this mystery among the Gentiles — Christ in you, your hope of glory” (Col. 
1:26, 27). The learned and devout author opens up the treasures of Christ's 
Heart by explaining the profound discourse and prayer of Christ at the Last 
Supper, ‘‘so that being rooted and grounded in love, you may be able to com- 
prehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know Christ’s love which i yes knowledge, in order that 


you may be filled unto all the fulness of (Eph. 3:18, 19). 

The five chapters of John’s Gospel giving the account of the Last Supper 
and Christ’s lengthy discourse (John 13-17) are treated in great detail. We 
enter the room of mystery and infinite love, tenderly listen to Christ’s words, 
look upon His Face, rest on His Heart. We consider the men with Christ 
and take earnest lessons from their conduct. In the gentle and clear sentences 
and chapters of this book we come to a fuller appreciation of the thoughts 
and affections of Christ. By these meditations, the author leads us into the 
greatest mysteries and beauties of our holy faith. But there is no fanfare or 
glaring display of learning. All is done so smoothly and gently that even a 
child can enjoy the book. 

Yet the scholarship of the author is amazing. Hidden under the guise of 
highly readable meditations in masterly English, we find great erudition be- 
traying the mature mind of the author. His theological and philosophical 
training give his biblical scholarship that depth and beauty which make this 
book so unique and fascinating. The work is solid from beginning to end. 
Open it on any page, read it, ponder it, scrutinize it, test it — there is nothing 
wanting. It is a glorious mosaic of general culture, history, archaeology, 
philology, Jewish history, philosophy, patrology, and all theology. There is 
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close reasoning and shrewd observation of the human heart. The glories of 
Christ’s Mind and Heart and the cravings of man’s soul are brought home 
with freshness, nay with startling reality! The exegesis of the various texts 
is sound and always interesting. Beautiful quotations from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church enhance the considerations. 

This is a book to be read and reread. It is the kind of book for which 
Catholics and especially religious houses have been waiting. What an increase 
in devotion to the Sacred Heart and in frequent Communion there would be 
if a work like this were known and treasured! The book will serve admirably 
for readings at Holy Hour, retreats, and for private spiritual reading. In brief 
compass and with great clarity the truths of faith are plumbed and explained. 
The great doctrine of love: love for one another, love for Christ, love for His 
Mystical Body — this is the grand lesson the book gives us, even as it was the 
burden of Christ's discourse and prayer. No one can read this work and not 
approach closer to the Divine Heart of Jesus. Nor can anyone declare, after 
pondering this book, that theology and exegesis are dry and impractical. 
Whether for the home, the school, or the cloister, these meditations on the 
Last Supper can be recommended. They come as refreshing rain in the midst 
of heat. They will give new joy and new hope to many a soul. May this 
work reach many thousands who have difficulty in prayer! It will give them 
a better understanding of Christ. 


The book is a fit companion to the author’s other excellent theological 
work, Paul and the Crucified. The America Press gives us the volume in 


handy size, clear print, and good binding. What else can we say? “Tolle, 
lege!” Read the book, enter the cenacle, let the light of Christ illumine 
your mind and His love melt your heart. We congratulate the author, and 
pray a blessing on his facile pen. 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. CaP. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


Report of the Second Biennial Meeting, Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y., August 
6-7, 1940 (The Capuchin Educational Conference, 11). (Published by the 
Conference, 1940. Pp. 123. Index.) 

The Franciscan Educational Conference movement is growing, as witness 
this report of the Capuchin Friars’ meeting at Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y. 
It is likewise witness that the growth is healthy and fruitful. There is a healthy 
lack of inhibitions manifested in the expression of opinion. And the fruit of 
the conference seems to be a definite setting up of standards, a fixing of ideals 
— the first and greatest step in true progress. 


The most provocative paper read at the conference is that of Father 
Raphael, which deals with the seminary not as a mere place of study but as 
one where the aspirant is disciplined in body, mind, heart, and soul. Father 
Raphael stresses mental and moral discipline, the one implying a rejection of 
the behavioristic trend in modern education, the other answering a question 
that has perplexed most of us: “Be a man of principle!” we are told; and we 
ask, “What is a man of principle?” The good friar’s answer in his point on 
moral ideals, principles, and habits deserves more space than he gives it. He 
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enumerates the places where opportunities occur for —— boys, the 
points to be covered in the individual case study, the psychological abnormali- 
ties to be corrected, and the virtues to be alee’ in the aspirant to the 
religious priesthood. As is intimated, our disciplinarians would learn much 
by taking a little of the work at Annapolis or West Point — at least by 
observation. 

This idea of discipline is carried through papers on the spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and social training of the cleric, presented by Fathers Adrian, Anscar, 
and Thomas, respectively. We lesser luminaries might be tempted to differ 
from Father Adrian’s opinion that “the note of austerity in observing the 
Rule distinguishes the Capuchin from the other two branches of the Order.” 
But we can hardly question the validity of his ideal in spiritual training: to 
awaken the cleric to the light of grace, to make him aware of the supernatural 
in his personal private life. Only through this awakening can any religious 
order hope to add to the number of God’s heroes it has given to the Church. 
He also raises the old question of whether a religious can live by Moral 
Theology, and gives the usual negative answer with the usual lack of sub- 
stantiating reasons. The key to the solution of this much discussed problem is, 
of course, the answer of Christ: “If thou wilt be perfect....” And a full 
exposition of the implications of His answer in this reference should be a 
worth while ascetical treatise to put into the hands of our modern American 
clerics. 

The cause of mental discipline is further advanced in Father Anscar’s 
well-chosen distinction between and exposition of “formation and informa- 
tion.”” Father Provincial sums it up well: “Foremost in the teacher’s hierarchy 
of values should be his efforts at forming the minds of the pupils in habits of 
clear, correct, logical, and cogent thought.” Mental discipline should develop 
four habits: the power to think critically, the power to express thought intel- 
ligibly and effectively, the sense of moral responsibility for the right use of 
talent, and the dedication of the mind to the high ideals of the priesthood — 
“seeing all things with a divinely one-tracked mind”; these four outcomes 
leave little to be desired. 

The primary purpose of social training, Father Thomas tells us, is har- 
monious community life. For this manliness, cheerfulness, courtesy, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and fellowship are necessary. The secondary purpose is 
religious and priestly culture in the exercise of the ministry. Here modesty, 
affability, punctuality, and a reasonably refined manner of speaking are de- 
sired —all in all an excellent outline of the social adornments of the priest 
as a cultured Christian gentleman. 


An example of what can be accomplished through open discussion in 
these conferences is seen in the controversy between Fathers Donald and 
Pascal on just where and in what context Ethics should be taught. One 
chuckles with glee at their outspoken manner, and then admires the har- 
monious solution of the problem presented in the recommendations. The 
finest fruit of a conference springs from such controversies as these. They 
insure the efficient working of the educational process. And it is gratifying 
to see them come along with the rest of us in establishing a Provincial Scholas- 
tic Council. May the present reviewer repeat a warning received from an 
experienced educator? “The optimum desideratum is five members; fewer 
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are not sufficiently representative, more are too cumbersome.” Experience 
seems to bear this out. 

The time and effort put into the conference of the educators of St. Jos- 
eph’s Province are by no means wasted. Indeed the way is blazed for all of us. 
When a province has three or four institutions established solely as so many 
steps in a continuous educational process, the end product of which is the 
worthy priest of God, then surely an opportunity should be afforded those 
who must keep this process going to get together, set their common goals, 
and determine the means best calculated to attain them. 

DENIS GALLAGHER, O. F. M. CONV. 
St. Francis College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


A List of 5,000 Catholic Authors. Compiled by John A. Fitzgerald and Law- 

rence A. Frank. (Ilion, N. Y.: Continental Press, 1941. Pp. 101.) 

The purpose of this book is to provide libraries with an alphabetical list 
of 5,000 Catholic authors, and especially to make it a “simple and easy matter 
to check the cards in any public library, and with a minimum of time and 
effort to compile a catalogue of the Catholic authors and their works in that 
library.” The authors of musical compositions are included in this list. 

While its very practical purpose altogether justified the compilation of the 
manual, it necessarily imposed certain restrictions upon the compilers. The 
list contains only the names of the authors, and gives no reference to time, 
place, department, or personal history. In many instances this brevity is bound 
to lead to confusion, though, most libraries should afford an opportunity for 
obtaining and verifying additional biographical data. 

Even a scant list such as this reveals the wide and varied interests of 
Catholic authorship. One might find in it an exemplification of the four 
marks of the Church. Her apostolicity is indicated by the names of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers and the writers of the early centuries; her Catholicity by names 
of “every nation under heaven.”” Our saints and saintly persons of every age 
bear out the undying vitality of “the holy Church,” and the names of our 
pontiffs and bishops emphasize the note of unity. 

The list, which emphasizes the British Isles and the U. S., is far from 
exhaustive. The Franciscan Family is represented by sixty-two names. The 
names of Father Hilarin Felder, O. F. M. Cap., and Archbishop Paschal Rob- 
inson, O. F. M., should not have been omitted. 


CONALL O’LEary, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum Hierosolymam Tendentium et Sil- 
viam Capientium, A. D. 1189 (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 81, No. 5). Edited by Charles Wendell David. (Philadel- 
phia, 1939. Pp. 591-678.) 

Dr. David, Professor of History at Bryn Mawr College, has placed his- 
torians in his debt by publishing critical editions of two valuable documents 
concerning the part played by sea-borne Crusaders from northern Europe 
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together with the help of the Christian princes of the Iberian peninsula, in 
the reconquest of Portugal from the Moslems. 

An account of the capture of Lisbon in 1147, written by an unnamed 
Crusader who himself had taken part in the siege, was edited and published 
by Dr. David under the title: De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi (New York, 
1936). In this work the author brings together all that is known concerning 
the maritime crusading enterprises from the North, their character and objec- 
tives down to about 1150. 

In the present work, Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum Hierosoly- 
mam Tendentium et Silviam Capientium, A. D. 1189, Professor David pre- 
sents an excellent account of the conquest of Silves by the combined forces of 
the Portuguese and North-European Crusaders in 1189, as written by a Teu- 
tonic Knight who was an active participant in the affair. 

The Narratio is found only in a sole surviving manuscript copy in the 
library of the Turin Academy of Sciences. Scholars agree that the copy dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and is therefore contemporane- 
ous with the original document, concerning which we have no other informa- 
tion. There have been three previous editions of the Narratio: the first edition 
by Costanzo Gazzera under the title of De Itinere Navali, de Eventibus, deque 
Rebus, a Peregrinis Hierosolymam Petentibus, MCLXXXIX, Fortiter Gestis 
Narratio, in the Memoire of the Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 2nd 
series, II (1840), 191-207; the second edition by Joao Baptista da Silva 
Lopes, who reproduced Gazzera’s version and added a parallel translation in 
Portuguese (with a great many notes correcting Gazzera in many important 
points): Relagao da Derrota Naval, Faganhas e Successos dos Cruzados que 
Partirao do Escalda para a Terra Santa no Anno de 1189, which was pub- 
lished in Lisbon, 1844; the third edition was by A. Chroust under the title 
Narratio Itineris Navalis ad Terram Sanctam, who included it in his Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Kreuzzuges Kaiser Friedrich I. It was published in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, new 
series, V (Berlin, 1928), 179-196. None of these editions was entirely 
satisfactory, nor are they easily accessible to American scholars. 

The text of the original document is edited in accordance with the 
accepted rules of textual criticism (pp. 610-642), and is preceded by an 
Introduction (pp. 593-609) in which Dr. David sketches the development of 
maritime crusading expeditions from the North during the twelfth century. 
The learned professor also describes the Turin manuscript and its previous 
editions, and makes deductions from statements in the text concerning the 
nationality and character of the anonymous author of the Narratio. There are 
two appendices: the first (pp. 643-662) describes the site and fortifications 
of Silves together with its history under Moslem rule, while the second (pp. 
663-666) gives an account of the capture of Alvor, an outlying dependency 
of Silves, by a previous expedition of Northern Crusaders, and concerning 
which Dr. David clarifies the apparent confusion of source material. 

The Narratio relates the voyage of a crusading expedition which set sail 
from Germany, April, 1189, en route to Palestine, and touched at the port of 
Lisbon for repairs and supplies at the beginning of July of the same year. 
Here the Crusaders accepted the invitation of King Sancho I (1185-1211) to 
codperate with a Portuguese naval and land expedition in an attempt to cap- 
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ture the important Moslem stronghold in southern Portugal, known to the 
Christians as Silves, but called Xelbe or Chelb by the Moors. This was the 
capital of a province in the Moorish Kingdom of Al-Gharb (the present 
Portuguese province of Algarve), an important commercial and artistic center 
as well as a nearly impregnable fortress. 
The combined forces of the Portuguese and Northern Crusaders there- 
upon arrived before the city. Then began the long and bloody siege of six 
weeks and three days of hard fighting marked by acts of bravery and ferocity 
on both sides. The final outcome, however, was complete victory for the 
Christians on September third. The unknown author, in his description of 
this military feat, uses language that is at once simple and vivid. 
Dr. David fails to mention the names of the leaders of the Northern 
Crusaders, which we were able to learn from the two most modern and com- 
plete general histories of Spain and of Portugal (cf. Antonio Ballesteros, 
Historia de Espana { Barcelona, 1920}, Il, 281; and Damiao Peres, ed., His- 
toria de Portugal { Barcelos, 1929}, Il, ch. IX). The chiefs of the Crusaders 
were Ludwig, Landgrave of Thuringia, Henry, Count of Bar, and Airald, 
Count of Braine. We might also make mention of the possibility that the 
father of Saint Anthony of Lisbon (commonly called St. Anthony of Padua), 
Martim de Bulhdo, took part in this siege, just as it is certain that the Saint’s 
great-grandfather, Martin de Bouillon, was among the Crusaders who aided 
the Portuguese forces in the capture of Lisbon from the Saracens in 1147 
A. D. 
The rest of the Narratio concerns itself with a description of the voyage 
of the Crusaders through the Straits of Gibraltar towards their goal in the 
Holy Land. The narrative, however, stops abruptly with the arrival of the 
ships at Marseilles. Nevertheless the document is valuable, not only as a 
source of the history of the Crusades, of the Moslems in the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and of the Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest, but also in determining 
geographical names and the situations of the principal ports and towns of 
both Christian and Moslem Portugal, Spain, and Northern Africa. 
We take great pleasure in congratulating Dr. David, and in commending 
his excellent edition of the Narratio as a very welcome addition to the pub- 
lished sources of medieval history. 
RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
JAMEs RIGNEY, O. F. M. 

St. Bonaventure College, 

St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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nounced his solemn vows in 1937, 
and was elevated to the priesthood 
in 1940. Even as a cleric he distin- 
guished himself by his research 
studies on outstanding medieval 
scholastics. Thus the June, 1941, 
number of The Scotist, mimeographed 
annual published by the theological 
students of St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill., contains a Latin 
poem of 35 stanzas, entitled Doctor 
Immaculatae, as well as a good arti- 
cle on William of Ware, both from 
his pen. 
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versity of Miinster with a half year 
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any; and his doctoral dissertation 
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St. Bonaventure, New York, he has 
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mosses, and has published the re- 
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tioned on this page in previous num- 
bers of Franciscan Studies include a 
little book entitled Vom Adel des 
Menschengeistes and a German ver- 
sion of St. Bonaventure’s Itinerarium 
Mentis ad Deum for which he wrote 
a lengthy introduction. Father Julian 
Kaup, O. F.M., one of the editors of 
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